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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Consular Services for German Nationals 


by Walter J. Marx 


The Interim Office for German Affairs is a 
unique experiment for which there appears to be 
no precedent in the history of the United States. 
During World War II the interests of the German 
Government in the United States were protected 
by the Swiss Legation at Washington. Upon the 
defeat of Germany in May 1945, the Swiss Govern- 
ment turned over to the United States the German 
Embassy and other German diplomatic property. 
Since the German Government no longer existed, 
the 300 thousand German nationals in the United 
States, and for that matter, those elsewhere in 
the world outside of Germany, found themselves 
without protection. There were no longer any 
consular officers who might issue travel documents 
to Germans or take measures to protect their prop- 
erty interests, to certify legal documents for use in 
Germany and to give other such services. Until 
they relinquished the protection of German inter- 
ests, the Swiss had even continued the payment of 
German pensions in this country. Many aged 
German people after May 1945, unable to obtain 
their pensions any longer, lost their only means 
of livelihood. 

The lack of valid travel documents proved to be 
increasingly embarrassing to German nationals. 
Immediately after the German collapse most Ger- 
mans outside of Germany remained very quiet and 
made little attempt to travel. But as time passed, 
and the Allied Powers began the economic rehabil- 
itation of the Western zones of Germany, German 
business men in the United States attempted to re- 
establish ties with German business firms and 
found it necessary to send their agents to Germany 
and to other countries. Germans in the United 
States and citizens of German heritage began to 
hear from their relatives in Germany from whom 
they had been cut off for five or more years. Aged 
mothers were dying, family affairs were badly 
snarled, estates had been inherited, relatives had 
become lost during the tremendous uprooting of 
populations started by Hitler and intensified by 
the Poles and the Soviets. 
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Since there was no immediate prospect of sign- 
ing a definitive German peace treaty and of estab- 
lishing a new German government with full sov- 
ereign powers, the Department of State attempted 
to find some temporary solution to the problem 
caused by the collapse of consular protection for 
German nationals abroad. There was also some 
uneasiness in the Department at the thought of 


300 thousand Germans carrying on their af- 
fairs and possibly traveling abroad on makeshift 


travel documents. Travel-control aspects of the 
problem and the possibility of establishing interim 


offices to perform consular functions for German 
nationals in each country having a large German 
population were studied. 

The matter was presented to the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin, and after much discussion all 
Four Powers agreed in December 1946, that the In- 
terim Offices for German Affairs should be estab- 
lished. In order to implement the Allied decision, 
Congress authorized a bill for the Department of 
State to perform certain consular services for Ger- 
man nationals residing in the United States. The 
Soviet authorities, however, later changed their 
minds in regard to the establishment of interim 
offices, thus forcing a temporary abandonment of 
the world-wide plan. 

The Division of Protective Services took little 
further action in regard to the bill, and as the 80th 
Congress drew to a close it seemed apparent that 
the bill would be lost in the final rush of legislation. 
However, in the closing hours of the session, Public 
Law 798 was passed authorizing the Department to 
perform certain consular services for German na- 
tionals in the United States, “its Territories and 
possessions.” Since a bill for funds had not been 
submitted to the Congress, no money was available 
to the Department to carry out the purpose of the 
law. It was anticipated that the functions would 
pay for themselves out of the fees obtained from 
persons requesting consular services, but the law 
would not permit the Department of State to use 
this income directly for carrying out the consular 
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functions. The money would have to go to the 
U.S. Treasury. A specific appropriation from 
Congress would then be required to carry on the 
work. 

The original intention had been to use emergency 
funds temporarily to set up an Interim Office for 
German Affairs, but after the passage of Public 
Law 798 it was determined that these funds were 
not available. Nevertheless, the matter was press- 
ing because upon the publication of the bill inquir- 
ies began to pour into the Department regarding 
the new functions. An office would have had to be 
set up if only to reply to such inquiries. 

There was also the problem of coordination with 
the military authorities in Germany since the origi- 
nal plan had called for the establishment of a con- 
sular backstop in Germany, similar to the consular 
section of the former German Foreign Office. But 
at that time to hope to obtain Allied agreement for 
the reestablishment of even a shadow of the old 
German Foreign Office seemed futile. At best, 
many months of effort would be required. Since 
Congress had authorized the functions of the Office, 
it was decided to go ahead and begin the perform- 
ance of the functions. The military authorities 
were requested to make the necessary arrangements 
in the three Western zones of Germany for accept- 
ance of documents issued by the new office in 
Washington. 

The original plan for the Office had called for 
an initial registration of all German nationals in 
the United States and a questionnaire was devised 
in German and English designed to catch any po- 
tential troublemakers or former Nazis. To process 
this registration it was estimated that over a hun- 
dred employees would be necessary. Since refunds 
were available and because the security aspect of 
the Office gradually faded into the background, 
particularly because the Department of Justice 
presumably already had on file complete records, 
it was decided to drop the registration idea. 

In the summer of 1948 the most pressing problem 
for Germans in this country was the procurement 
of travel documents. So the Division of Protective 
Services, which would be directly responsible for 
the functioning of the new Office, with a skeleton 
staff began two essential functions: travel docu- 
mentation and the authentication of legal docu- 
ments for use in Germany. 

With this small staff, the Interim Office opened 
operations early in August 1948, by attempting to 
answer the large volume of mail that had been 
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accumulating—a thousand pieces of mail a month 
were pouring in. 

The key items required for beginning the per- 
formance of consular functions were travel docu- 
ments, a great seal of office, wafers, and authenti- 
cation forms. An original travel document, 
written in English, French, and German, based. 
roughly upon a similar document issued by the 
Military Government in Germany, was designed 
and was printed. A seal of office was also de- 
signed and then manufactured by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Inquiries in an ever 
increasing volume continued to pour into the De- 
partment. Early in August the Departmental 
regulation formally establishing the Interim Office 
was published in the Federal Register, and travel 
agents and lawyers began to call upon the Interim 
Office in person for more detailed information 
about its functions. 

It was not before September 13, 1948, that the 
travel documents were ready for issuance and 
the seal of office delivered from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. By the close of the 
month some $2,000 in fees had already been col- 
lected. During the first quarter of 1949 over 
$10,000 was received, and during the spring-travel 
rush, income is running about $4,000 each month. 
Consequently, the Interim Office is more than pay- 
ing its own way. 

It is surprising to note that about 70 percent of 
the travel-document business of the Office is con- 
cerned with the return to Germany of Germans 
who came recently to this country, mainly aged 
people who came on immigration visas to join sons 
and daughters. They become homesick, and many 
wish to return to Germany within a month after 
their arrival in America. Many husbands have 
even written frantic letters to the Interim Office 
stating that their mothers are breaking up their 
homes, and some American daughters-in-law re- 
sent an elderly German woman’s taking possession 
of the kitchen, reorganizing the household along 
efficient German lines, and replacing American 
with German cooking. 

The Interim Office is also patronized steadily by 
homesick or unhappy war brides, particularly by 
those who at one time had had a rather pleasant 
and easy life in Germany. Apparently, many an 
American soldier exaggerated his economic cir- 
cumstances at home. In a few cases, no matter 
how desperate the situation may be in Germany to 
which they are returning, German war brides in- 
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sist upon returning, having given up all hope of 
making a success of their American marriage or 
of life in America. A surprising number of at- 
tractive and intelligent girls, after divorcing their 
American husbands, state they wish to return to 
Germany because of loneliness, even in our cities 
with large German populations. In keeping with 
German consular regulations the Interim Office 
has tried to be particularly helpful in aiding these 
war brides without, of course, overstepping the 
Departmental regulations which restrict sharply 
the amount of protection that the Interim Office 
may give German nationals. 

Most of the other clients of the Office are Ger- 
mans going home to visit aged relatives, to take 
care of inheritances, to look after their property, 
or for other business matters. Occasionally Ger- 
mans are going to India, South Africa, South 
America, and elsewhere on Interim Office docu- 
ments. Some German seamen find an Interim 
Office travel document indispensable in obtaining 
a job on American vessels and in obtaining the 
necessary Coast Guard clearance. Until the estab- 
lishment of the Interim Office, German seamen re- 
siding in the United States found themselves in 
a most difficult position, being unable to work 
without some sort of documentation. Occasion- 
ally, the Visa Division of the Department of State 
granted a waiver of passport requirements to such 
men but these waivers had to be renewed at rather 
brief intervals and did not take the place of a valid 
travel document. 

It should be made clear that in authorizing the 
Department of State to perform consular services 
for German nationals in this country, Congress did 
not authorize taking over the protection of these 
nationals in the fashion, for example, that the 
Swiss protected them during the war. Neither 
can Germans bearing Interim Office travel docu- 
ments appeal to American consuls abroad for pro- 
tection. The wording in three languages on the 
cover of the document makes this point clear. On 
the other hand, the travel document, in a passport- 
type booklet, is being generally accepted by all 
foreign consulates in the United States, and for- 
eign visas are being granted to the holders 
enabling them to travel to other parts of the world. 
Certain nations refuse to accept improvised travel 
documents, such as affidavits of identity. One 
client of the Interim Office traveled all over Latin 
America on a United States reentry permit forti- 
fied with 20 pages of visas on blank sheets of paper. 
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A security check is made in every case to make 
certain that the Department is not facilitating the 
travel of a German whose travel may be opposed 
to the interests of the United States. However, 
since the great majority of Germans in this coun- 
try entered on visas issued by American consular 
officers after thorough investigation, the Interim 
Office practically never finds information against 
an applicant that would preclude the issuance of a 
travel document. The Interim Office must, how- 
ever, be on the alert for some German who may be 
in this country illegally or might be wanted by the 
authorities, 

One of the curious requests that come to the In- 
terim Office came from a young German of mili- 
tary age who had no immediate travel plans but 
who feared that war was imminent and wanted a 
travel document so that he could escape the draft 
by departing hurriedly from the country in the 
event of war. 

One of the early problems consisted of keeping 
abreast of the current military regulations govern- 
ing travel to the zones of occupation in Germany. 
The rules changed from time to time, varied in 
each zone, and the interpretation of the rules by 
Allied military officials changed sometimes from 
day today. With the adoption of uniform travel 
regulations to all three Western zones and the es- 
tablishment in Washington of a branch of the Ber- 
lin Combined Travel Board, the situation has im- 
proved. Liaison between the Military Permit Of- 
fice and the Interim Office is necessarily close. 
Both Offices realize the anomaly of having one of- 
fice issue travel documents to German nationals 
with a separate office issuing what amounts to Ger- 
man visas on the same documents and on the pass- 
ports of other countries. 

The work of the Interim Office is facilitated by 
its having been authorized to function outside of 
the normal Departmental channels. Routine mail 
is signed in the Office and is sent out directly. By 
using form letters it has been possible to answer 
all mail in a single day after its arrival. 

Although original plans called for a legal sec- 
tion, there is at present no such section. The 
Interim Office makes no attempt to adjudicate 
questions of German citizenship. Its travel docu- 
ment states that the issuance of the document prej- 
udices in no way the bearer’s nationality. Docu- 
ments are issued upon reasonable evidence of Ger- 
man nationality in the form of documents such as 
expired German passports, Military Government 
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travel documents, etc., and upon the oath of the 
applicant that he or she is a German national. 

Unfortunately, Public Law 798 does not permit 
the Interim Office to document the worst victims of 
Hitler, persons who were deprived of their German 
citizenship by Nazi laws and who today under- 
standably are unwilling to take an oath that they 
are still German citizens. But the Interim Office 
can document the German who loyally registered 
at a German Consulate before the war for German 
military service under Hitler since his registration 
is excellent evidence of his claim to German na- 
tionality. 

When the Swiss relinquished the protection of 
German interests upon the collapse of Germany, 
the central German Interests Section continued to 
function at Bern but it is concerned more with wel- 
fare and relief in regard to the German popula- 
tion in Switzerland. The Interim Office has taken 
on no relief functions. Although the protection 
function of the Office is strictly limited, the Interim 
Office does provide a travel document which is gen- 
erally recognized by other powers, and Germans 
in the United States have a governmental office to 
which they can turn for advice and information 
and from which they can expect to get an answer by 
return mail. For persons almost defeated by gov- 
ernmental red tape and bureaucratic procrastina- 
tion these things mean a great deal. Particularly 
interesting is the fact that numerous Congressmen 
are actively interested in the work of the Office and 
call upon its facilities almost daily on behalf of the 
relatives of their constituents. 





Because of the lack of personnel the work of 
the Interim Office has been restricted to the is- 
suance of travel documents and the authentication 


of legal documents for use in Germany. A few 
“Tebensbescheinigungen” have also been issued, 
and these pieces of paper apparently have enabled 
certain Germans to obtain pension payments once 
more. An expansion of activities to include other 
consular functions depends not only on personnel 
but also upon the future of Germany, the forma- 
tion of the proposed government of the Western 
zones and any consequent resumption by Germany 
of representation abroad. 

The broad title of the Office causes some confu- 
sion for American citizens as well as for German 
nationals. Often people telephone or write to the 
Office regarding any matter that pertains to 
German affairs, protest the devaluation of their 
German bank accounts, request aid for relatives in 
Germany, or ask for help in solving complicated 
personal problems. With the recent establish- 
ment in the Department of the Office for German 
and Austrian Affairs, the title of the Interim 
Office was changed to the Interim Office for Ger- 
man Consular Affairs. 

The Interim Office will pass out of existence at 
such time as its functions are no longer required, 
presumably after Germany has representatives of 
her own in the United States. This Government 
in the meantime will carry out its obligations as 
custodian of a conquered people and will attempt 
to satisfy the personal needs of deserving German 
nationals for consular functions. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ! 


Economic and Social Council 


Draft Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others. B/1072, December 23, 1948. 28 pp. 
mimeo. [Also, Annex I, 49 pp. mimeo, and Annex 
2,51 pp. mimeo.) 

Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, Resources and 
Transactions. H/CN.8/45, December 20, 1948. 93 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report 
of the Fao/Ecare Joint Working Party on Agricui- 
tural Requisites. E/CN.11/135/Add.1, November 13, 
1948. 125 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information. 
Held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 23 March to 21 
April, 1948. E/Conf. 6/79, April 22, 1948. Final Act. 
iii, 41 pp. Printed. 40¢. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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National and International Action to Achieve or Main- 
tain Full Employment and Economie Stability. Re 
plies from Specialized Agencies. E/1111/Add.1. Feb. 
16, 1949. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Study on the Position of Stateless Persons. B/1112. 
Feb. 1, 1949. 158 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development. W/1174. 
Feb. 19, 1949. 16 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Official Records, Third Session. From the First Meeting 
(16 June 1948) to the Forty-third Meeting (5 August 
1948). xv, 569 pp. Printed. $5.50. 

Comments and Suggestions made at the Third Session 
of the General Assembly. Fourth session. T/230. 
Jan. 12, 1949. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Union: Comments and suggestions of the 
General Assembly. Fourth session. T/231. Jan. 24, 
1949. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories. In- 
terim Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Unions. T/2638. Mar. 1, 1949. 26 pp. mimeo. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Promotion of International Political Cooperation 


BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


The General Assembly has before it three speci- 
fic recommendations of the Interim Committee and 
the recommendation of the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee that a fourth recommendation be returned 
to the Interim Committee for further study. 
These recommendations all relate in a very lim- 
ited way to that fundamental subject the promo- 
tion of international cooperation in the political 
field and, more particularly, to that area of the 
subject dealing with pacific settlement. 

The proposed panel for inquiry or conciliation ? 
involves the establishment of a panel from which 
members of a commission of inquiry or concilia- 
tion could be drawn by the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, or the Interim Committee, or 
by any states taking steps for the settlement of 
their disputes outside of United Nations organs. 
Its simple purpose is to provide assistance to 
United Nations organs or to such states in select- 
ing members of commissions. There is no obliga- 
tion on the part of any state or any organ to use 
it. It is put forward simply as a quick method 
devised for the fast moving world of today. As 
such, we hope it may assist in the more frequent 
use of inquiry and conciliation. We feel that this 
device might also help the parties to settle a dis- 
pute pursuant to their obligation under article 33 
of the Charter before going to United Nations or- 
gans. If there exists a method for picking a com- 
mission before any particular dispute between the 
parties has built up tension between them, that 
makes it easier for those parties to agree upon the 
creation of a commission. The panel would be 
a means of having readily available a list of in- 
dividuals of known competence who would be 
available on short notice, and it provides that per- 
sons designated would be disposed in principle to 
serve. The individuals, members of such a panel, 
would in principle be sympathetic and receptive to 
a call to serve on a commission, but, of course, they 
would be under no legal obligation to do so. The 
plan is a flexible device because it creates no organ 
or procedure to complicate the structure of the 
United Nations. It would simply be a registry of 
available persons for use by the Security Council, 
the Assembly, or other United Nations organs and 
would be available at all times to states desiring 
touse it. The experience of United Nations bodies, 
even in the brief period since the adoption of the 
Charter, has shown the almost constant need for 
Competent persons to serve. 

Another recommendation relates to the appoint- 
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ment of a rapporteur or conciliator at an early 
stage in the consideration of disputes brought to 
the attention of the Security Council. It recom- 
mends that the Council examine the utility and 
desirability of such a practice. It was successfully 
used in the Council of the League of Nations, and 
the Security Council has already found it useful 
in some cases. Here again, the recommendation is 
flexible and involves no new machinery. My dele- 
gation thinks this is a constructive suggestion, 
worthy of the attention of the Security Council. 

Finally, there is the recommendation to restore 
full effect to the General Act of Geneva of 1928. 
It was originally introduced in the Interim Com- 
mittee by Belgium, which is a party to that treaty, 
and the resolution provides a convenient means by 
which those states who have adhered to the treaty, 
or may wish to adhere to it, can accept a revised 
act replacing League of Nations references with 
references to United Nations organs. The Gen- 
eral Act provides appropriate means for the par- 
ties to it to fulfil their obligation under article 33 
of the Charter to attempt settlement of disputes 
before bringing them to the United Nations. The 
United States is not a party to the General Act 
but supports this proposal because it will aid other 
states who are members in rendering effective 
between themselves a multilateral pacific settle- 
ment treaty. 

The first purpose of the United Nations, as we 
find it stated in article 1 of the Charter, is the 
maintenance of international lyon and security. 
Certain methods are indicated for the carrying 
out of this purpose and included among them are 
international political cooperation, including spe- 
cifically the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
Throughout the Charter the roles of United Na- 
tions organs and of the United Nations members 
themselves are defined with this first principle 
uppermost. With a view to preserving peace, the 
members and organs of the United Nations have 
their various responsibilities and duties. If force 
is to be eliminated in international relations, the 
Charter recognizes that we must (1) eliminate the 
causes of war and (2) substitute other means than 
force for dealing with these causes. The General 


Assembly, the Security Council, and the members 


Statement made before the General Assembly in 
New York on Apr. 25, 1949, and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same 
date. 

* U.N. doc. A/833, Apr. 12, 1949. 
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themselves all have interlocking responsibilities 
as part of this single plan. 

The role of the General Assembly in its relation 
to international political cooperation is described 
in articles 10, 11 (1), 13 (1a), 14, and 35 of the 
Charter. We see from such provisions as articles 
10 and 14 that the General Assembly has even 

reater flexibility and scope directed at removin 
the causes of war than has the Security Council. 

There are two principal ways in which the As- 
sembly is concerned with international political 
cooperation. There is the handling of actual dis- 
putes and related political problems under article 
14. The ys can discuss and subject to 
article 12 may recommend measures for the peace- 
ful adjustment of any situation, regardless of its 
origin, which it considers likely to impair the 
general welfare of friendly relations among na- 
tions, including situations resulting from a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Charter. Article 14 
is broad in scope and in the extent of authority it 
entrusts to the Assembly. It is reasonable and 
proper that the General Assembly should usé these 
powers. In situations where action by the Security 
Council is impossible by reason of the veto, it is 
all the more natural to expect that article 14 would 
be relied upon. 

Another area in which the Assembly has re- 
sponsibilities is in the broad study and formulation 
of recommendations in the field of international 
political cooperation. I understand that the In- 
terim Committee is planning, when this session ad- 
journs, to examine in some detail the role of the 
Assembly in pacific settlement, and I would expect 
that in this connection it would consider these 
principles which I have mentioned. Parentheti- 
cally, one of the specific recommendations before 
us is that two proposed amendments to the Rules 
of Procedure of the General Assembly be recom- 
mitted to the Interim Committee for further con- 
sideration in connection with this study. My gov- 
ernment made this recommendation, feeling that 
it would be useful not to suggest one or two amend- 
ments to the Rules of Procedure at this time but 
to await the wider consideration of the Interim 
Committee. 

But these articles of the Charter describing the 
role of the General Assembly are not drafted in 
such a way that the responsibilities of the As- 
sembly are defined and set out in complete detail. 
That is not the way in which constitutional docu- 
ments are drafted. There is a place for constru- 
ing our Charter to give it vitality and effectiveness 
in carrying out the purpose for which the entire 
organization was created—and that is peace. 
There is only one answer to the claim that the 
General Assembly is violating either the letter or 
the spirit of the Charter by acting in the pacific 
settlement of disputes or by studying, recommend- 
ing, and synthesizing the experience of the United 
Nations. These activities lay foundations for 
peace. 





We all recognize that the Security Council has 
the primary duty of maintaining international 
peace and security, but it would be misreading the 
Charter to conclude that it has the only such re- 
sponsibility. Article 35 indicates that this is not 
the fact. The Assembly has recently had occa- 
sion to consider the effectiveness of the Security 
Council to fulfil its proper function in the light of 
the study of the veto by the Interim Committee. 
It is certainly not the plan of the Charter that 
every dispute between members of the United Na- 
tions shall at the earliest possible moment find its 
ae before the Security Council. 

ll members of the United Nations are obli- 
ated under article 2 to settle their international 
isputes by peaceful means and to refrain in their 

international relations from the threat or use of 
force. They are also under a duty under the 
language of article 33 when parties to any dispute 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and securit 
first of all, to seek a solution by one of the well 
understood methods of pacific settlement, such as 
negotiation, inquiry, conciliation, and the rest. 
There is, therefore, an obligation on the part of 
members not to take to the Security Council a dis- 
pute of this character unless and until they have 
made a previous effort to settle it. This is one of 
the great general principles of international co- 
operation, that all international disputes should 
promptly be settled by the parties by peaceful 
means in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law. 

This is entirely consistent with the responsi- 
bility of the Security Council and of the General 
Assembly. It recognizes that many disputes may 
lend themselves to settlement in their early stages 
by methods agreed upon by the parties, often of 
an informal nature. Two of the three recommen- 
dations now before us relate to this obligation of 
members under article 33. 

The principle of article 33 that the parties shall 
first of. all try to help themselves simply under- 
lines the importance and seriousness of recourse to 
the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
This is an application of the principle of substi- 
tuting pacific settlement for force in the organiza- 
tion of the peace. No member of the Security 
Council, and certainly no permanent member, un- 
der the provisions of the Charter, should be heard 
to claim a voice in the settlement of a dispute 
which the parties can work out themselves before 
it may develop in seriousness so as to be a threat 
to the international community. A student of the 
Charter would seek in vain for any such power in 
the Security Council. The demand of a member 
of the Security Council to have such a voice, and 
particularly a deciding voice, by virtue of the 
veto, as to the settlement of all disputes could 
only confirm the suspicion that a motive is present 
other than the seeking of a sound organization of 
peace. 
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A true picture of how the United Nations 
operates in the pacific settlement of disputes can 
only be seen by looking at those interrelated func- 
tions of the General Assembly with its broad re- 
sponsibilities, the Security Council with its wide 
powers, and all the members of the United Nations 
with their duties assumed upon ratifying the 
Charter. 

Let us now consider the task which was en- 
trusted to the Interim Committee as a subsidiary 
organ of the General Assembly to undertake its 
duties under articles 11 (1) and 13 (1a) of the 
Charter. An important function of the General 
Assembly which was so delegated is to initiate 
studies and to make recommendations to promote 
international cooperation in the political field. 
The Security Council and the Assembly are politi- 
cal organs and instruments of action. But there 
is the duty of the Assembly under article 13 (1a) 
to reflect on this action, in the form of its ex- 
perience, and perhaps to synthesize it. An Ameri- 
can philosopher has observed that man’s thoughts 
spring from his actions rather than his actions 
from his thoughts. A corollary of that might be 
that those of us who are immersed in action can 

ide it by taking thought. The function of the 

eneral Assembly to analyze the actions of United 
Nations organs is both proper and necessary. It 
is carrying out the role of the General Assembly. 
Within the last few days we have seen the In- 
ternational Law Commission undertake its cor- 
responding duties under another clause of this 
same article of the Charter. Where, I would ask, 
can any member of the United Nations find in 
this work a studied attempt to bypass the Security 
Council? Where can it find any more than a 
beginning, at a rather late date and on a very 
limited scale, of the duty of the General Assembly 
to initiate these studies and make recommenda- 
tions ? 

The work which the Interim Committee has 
thus far been able to accomplish has been of two 
kinds. In the first place it has planned a long- 
range study of this field, which will probably be 
before the General Assembly at its fourth session 


but which is not before us today. It has also pre- 
sented to the Assembly the four specific proposals, 
three of which are before us, with the recommen- 
dation that the fourth be returned for further con- 
sideration. One of them is a suggestion to the 
Security Council. Another suggests simply a 
means for picking members of commissions which 
the Security Council, the General Assembly, or 
any states outside of United Nations organs might 
in their discretion employ. The third would re- 
place references to League of Nations organs in 
the General Act of Geneva of 1928 with references 
to United Nations organs. They are three pro- 
cedural suggestions involving no substantive obli- 
gation upon members of the United Nations, and 
all intended simply as technical aids for pacific 
settlement procedures. 

I wish that the representative of the Soviet 
Union might have occupied his chair in the In- 
terim Committee so that he could sense the spirit 
in which proposals are made and debated with the 
intention of trying to improve United Nations pro- 
cedures by practical and objective study of their 
operation. He would have observed how in the 
Interim Committee the judgment of all the mem- 
bers who have seen fit to take their seats has been 
brought to bear on these questions, not with a view 
to bypassing the Security Council but with the idea 
of looking beyond the immediate dispute to ways 
and means of developing Charter potentialities 
and handling international political problems in 
all crgans. In other words, he would have seen 
that vast resource of spiritual and intellectual 
power that exists in cooperation in a voluntary 
association by this great number of nations repre- 
senting the interests, the ideals and the aspirations 
of the world. 

The United States will vote in favor of the 
four specific recommendations of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. The Interim Committee, in 
undertaking the work of studying and makin 
recommendations in the field of internationa 
— cooperation, is exercising a duty of the 

yeneral Assembly to seek constantly for the real- 
ization of the Charter as an instrument for peace 
and justice. 


Reply to the U.S.S.R. Regarding the Italian Colonies 


STATEMENT BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES! 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


We are all here to try to find a constructive so- 
lution to a very difficult problem. Whether or 
not the prolongation of the general debate by the 
honorable delegate of the Soviet Union promotes 
that result may perhaps be questionable, but I 
do feel that I should make some comment upon 
some of his remarks. 

In the first place, I would like to say that in my 
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opinion the fact that this problem is here before 
the United Nations Assembly in itself attests to a 
desire on the part of, particularly, the United 
Kingdom and of the United States and of the 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) of the 
General Assembly on Apr. 23, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the 
same date. 








members of the British Commonwealth to seek an 
international solution, and it evidences that to a 
far greater degree than has been evidenced by any 
other of the victors in the World War. It was 
the forces of the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monwealth, and, latterly, United States forces in 
North Africa, which cleared the enemy from these 
areas in North Africa. If we had followed the ex- 
ample which was set by other of the victors, we 
would have settled this matter ourselves. There 
is no area that the Soviet Union conquered in the 
world which has been brought in any aspect what- 
ever before the United Nations for decision. In 
every such area the Soviet Union has taken the 

osition that because it conquered the area, it, and 
it alone, is entitled to make the solution. And 
there is a certain contrast, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve, between the conduct of those nations who 
conquered these areas and freed them from the 
enemy and liberated them and the conduct of cer- 
tain others who are now here criticizing us because 
this problem is here for an international solution, 
which under comparable situations they bitterly 
and utterly reject for themselves. 

When the Soviet Union comes here to get inter- 
national judgment upon the areas which it took 
over, say, in the Far East, the Kuriles Islands, 
Port Arthur, Dairen, etc., then we can hear it, with 
good grace perhaps, criticize those who have 

rought this problem, the fruit of their victory, to 
the United Nations for international solution. 
Until then, I would think it was better grace on 
their part to keep more silent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the honorable delegate 
of the Soviet Union made reference to two state- 
ments which I made in my opening presentation. 
One of them was that I recalled the fact that under 
the Charter of the United Nations it is provided 
that under the trusteeship system one of the ob- 
jectives and purposes to be served is that the area 
should play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. I said in my speech, 
and I quote, “the relevancy of this area to inter- 
national peace and security cannot be ignored.” 
The honorable delegate of the Soviet Union seems 
to resent that in regard to this area which we now 
have brought here to this United Nations for in- 
ternational solution we should even mention the 
fact that it historically has involved international 
peace and security, and those involve considera- 
tion which both under the Charter and historically 
are properly before us. It is quite true that the 
Soviet troops did not fight in this area. If they 
had—if they had undergone what some of their 
allies had to undergo in this area—I am quite con- 
fident that they would not have resented a refer- 
ence to international peace and security as being 
a factor which in this case properly is taken into 
account. 

It was also said, Mr. Chairman, that I had been 
eulogistic in my praise of the United Kingdom. I 
said this about the United Kingdom : “The United 
Kingdom has given ample evidence not merely 


by word but by deed that it genuinely believes in 
the principle of developing monensin verning 
areas so as to make them independent.” It was 
that—and that alone—which I said in eulogy of 
the United Kingdom, although I think I might 
have said much more. 

What is the fact, Mr. Chairman? The fact is 
that around this table today there sit ten member 
nations who can by their presence here attest to 
the reality of that fact. There would be two more, 
Eire and Ceylon, if it were not for the veto which 
was exercised against them by the Soviet Union. 
And there would be ten more, also members, sit- 
ting around this table if they had not been swal- 
lowed up in the maw of the Soviet Union. If in 
considering these areas the record of one country 
or another in actually bringing independence to 
dependent peoples is to be taken into account, then 
again I say the record is such that I would have 
thought it was wiser for the honorable delegate of 
the Soviet Union to have kept silent. said 
nothing, Mr. Chairman, about the actual condi- 
tions at present in these territories under milita 
administration, and I am quite prepared to admit 
that a military administration which has no defi- 
nite term of existence, which does not permit a 
civil administration or long-term planning, is not 
a situation which is in the best interest of the 
populations concerned and ought to be ended be- 
cause only with the possibility of long-range plan- 
ning is it possible to improve the conditions of 
these people. To judge the possibilities of a long- 
range civil administration in terms of a military 
administration which is subject to being terminated 
at any time is, I submit, Mr. Chairman, to make 
a very unfair comparison. We are eager, and I 
am quite confident that the United Kingdom, 
which is in actual administration, is eager to brin 
about as quickly as possible conditions which wi 

ermit of long-range civilian planning for the 
enefit of the inhabitants of these areas. 

Now, the honorable delegate of the Soviet Union 
comes back to his suggestion for administration 
of this area by the Tresteakip Council and he 
says that there are not really any practical diffi- 
culties there involved and that he does not think 
that it will cost anything to operate these terri- 
tories. Well, again I can understand how he 
comes to that conclusion because I am quite sure 
that in the areas which are occupied by the Soviet 
Union it does not cost them anything. That, how- 
ever, is not the way in which some countries 0 
erate and when they are in such areas it is not their 

ractice to try and squeeze out of these areas the 
ast drop that is possible. It is our effort to try 
to build up these areas, and that is a costly opera- 
tion—although again I can understand that the 
honorable delegate of the Soviet Union does not 
have the experience to appreciate it. The United 
States has put some 6 billion dollars a year into 
the European Recovery Program. We had hoped 
that it would be possible under such administration 
as this organization decides upon to do something 
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to build up the areas here in question. Even aside 
from that the cost of administration is bound to 
be very considerable. I do not have available 
the precise estimates which we have, but roughly 
speaking I can say that we figure that, even apart 
from what you might call constructive expendi- 
tures, just in terms of the administration of the 
government, that for the United Nations to take 
this on would involve at once a probable doubling 
of the present budget of the United Nations, a 
cost of somewhere around 40 million dollars. 

The United Nations, as I think we all appreciate 
or should appreciate, is not in a position to con- 
duct an economical administration. At the pres- 
ent time, we have no civil service in being. Weare 
not in a position, as governments are, to instruct 
their civil servants to take a tour of duty in these 
areas where conditions are not at the present time, 
I am prepared to admit, very attractive from the 
standpoint of climate and living conditions. For 
the United Nations to go out and bid fér persons 
to take those jobs on, would be an extremely ex- 
pensive operation, and it would be foolish on our 
part to ignore that fact. In these matters, how- 
ever, I hesitate to put the primary emphasis on 
what it would cost. If it is the right thing to do, 
and if it would probably work, we should be will- 
ing to try it even if it does involve doubling or 
tripling the budget and the contributions of the 
members of the United Nations. 

We ourselves at the beginning, Mr. Chairman, 
had suggested a far greater international solution 
than we are now suggesting. The reason why we 
have felt compelled to drop our sights in that re- 
spect is not wholly or even primarily a matter of 
the cost. Since our original proposals were made 
in London in 1945, unfortunately the fact is that 
the different organs of the United Nations have 
become a battle ground between two different 
points of view. It has been demonstrated that 
at least one of the points of view is that of at- 
tempting to demonstrate that nothing constructive 
can be done under any form of society other than 
that of Communism, and the purpose, therefore, 
must be to cause a failure of efforts which are 
made other than under the auspices of a Com- 
munist government. And we have seen in many 
different areas of the world the effort to demon- 
strate that a non-Communist society is bound to 
fail, by disrupting it, by strikes, sabotage, threats 
of civil war or actual civil war; and, on the other 
hand, in the effort which the United States initi- 
ated and which it has been carrying on now in 
conjunction with the participating European 
countries under the Marshall Plan. One of the 
poet problems we have to face is the fact that it 

ecomes a very costly operation because some na- 
tions are unwilling to participate in it—not only 
are unwilling to participate in it, but are posi- 
tively exerting themselves, at great expense and 
effort, to prevent that effort at Savcpuen recovery. 
Is it right and is it proper, I wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, to entrust these colonial peoples to an or- 
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ganization which is divided and in which there are 
powerful elements which want to see the failure 
of efforts such as are being made now in Western 
Europe and such as we hope can also be made in 
North Africa? If we want a constructive effort 
in North Africa, shouldn’t it be entrusted to those 
who believe it can succeed? Or should we bring 
into partnership in that effort those who are com- 
mitted to cause a failure of that particular kind 
of effort, as they have demonstrated in almost 
every quarter of the world? 

And that, Mr. Chairman, is, above all, the reason 
why the United States now believes that it is im- 
practical to entrust the colonies to an international 
organization which would contain within it ele- 
ments which are dedicated to proving that only 
a Communist form of society can succeed in the 
world. 

Now as to the responsibility for the delay in 
this matter. I was in London when this matter 
first came up in September 1945, with Secretary 
Byrnes, and at that meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters, Mr. Molotov represented the Soviet Union. 
The matter could have been settled at that time. 
Mr. Chairman, nearly four years ago, if it had 
not been for the attitude then taken by the honor- 
able Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union. The United States made a proposal which 
was accepted definitively by three of the five mem- 
bers of the Council, accepted in principle ty a 
fourth, and rejected outright only by the fifth 
member, the Soviet Union, which then insisted 
that it must have Tripolitania for itself. And it 
was that action by the Soviet Union at the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers that 
made it impossible at that time to get this matter 
settled. 

I reject, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion that it 
has been the United States and the United King- 
dom which have constantly tried to prevent a 
solution of this problem. On the contrary, we have 
sought it, and sought it earnestly, and, as I say, as 
a result of our efforts it would have been settled 
nearly four years ago if it had not been for the 
ambition of the Soviet Union to have a base in 
the Mediterranean. I recall that the Soviet Union, 
in anticipation of the elections in Italy last year, 
took a position in favor of Italy which, it it were 
maintained today, might be a constructive contri- 
bution toward a solution. But after that position 
had served the purposes of the election and the 
election had been lost, then a different position was 
taken which now makes it even more difficult to 
arrive at a solution. 

I am confident that the members of this Commit- 
tee, before deliberations are over, will realize that 
the United States Delegation at least—and I am 
sure others—are trying constructively, with an 
open mind toward the views of everybody around 
this table, to arrive at a positive solution. I am 
confident of the verdict of this Committee as to 
who is trying to promote and who is trying to 
obstruct a solution to this question. 








The United States in the United Nations 


[April 30—May 6] 
Spanish Question 


Debate opened May 5 in the Political Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly on the question of 
Franco Spain, with Poland denouncing the United 
States and Brazil submitting a proposal to leave 
members full freedom of action in their diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. The following day 
Poland introduced a lengthy resolution recalling 
earlier condemnations of the Franco Government 
and recommending that all U.N. members “cease 
to export to Spain” arms, ammunition, and all 
warlike and strategic material, as well as to re- 
frain from entering into any agreements either 
formally or de facto with Spain. Polish Repre- 
sentative Katz-Suchy described Franco’s exist- 
ence as a threat to the peace. 

The United States has not participated in the 
general debate to date, but discussion on the ques- 
tion is continuing. 


Israeli Application for Membership 


The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the General 
Assembly opened discussion May 3 on Israel’s 
application for membership in the United Nations, 
the item having been transferred to it from the 
crowded agenda of the regular Political Com- 
mittee. 

A Lebanese proposal would postpone admission 
of Israel until the latter had accepted in principle 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the res- 
toration of Arab refugees to their homes. Argen- 
tina proposed that the Vatican be invited to pre- 
sent a report on what it considered necessary 

arantees for preservation of the holy places in 
, Dea tg An Iraqi resolution which questioned 
the legality of the tone 6 Council vote recom- 
mending the admission of Israel, since the United 
Kingdom abstained, was later withdrawn. 

Following an invitation extended by the Com- 
mittee, Israeli Representative Eban in a 2-hour 
statement on May 5 described Israel’s position on 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, resettlement 
of Arab refugees, and the Bernadotte assassina- 
tion. Israel would support “establishment by the 
United Nations of an international regime for 
Jerusalem concerned exclusively with control and 
protection of holy places,” he emphasized. He 
stated that no solution to the problem of Arab 
refugees was possible before a “final and effective 
peace settlement” resulted from the Lausanne 
meetings now taking place between the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission and Arab and Israeli 
representatives. Mr. Eban, though admitting 
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failure of the Israeli Government to find the’ 


mediator’s assassins, felt the failure should be con- 
sidered against the background of a country forced 
to protect itself against aggression from without 
and an “intractable dissident military organiza- 
tion” from within. 


Italian Colonies 


With general debate on the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies completed, four specific 
resolutions were submitted to the Political Com- 
mittee during the week. 

U.S. Delegate, John Foster Dulles, supported a 
resolution introduced by U.K. Delegate, Hector 
McNeil, calling for culls independence of Libya 
in 10 years and U.K. administration of an interim 
trusteeship over Cyrenaica. It also recommended 
that Egypt, France, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States submit proposals to the fourth ses- 
sion of the Assembly on interim trusteeships over 
the rest of Libya, incorporation of Eritrea into 
Ethiopia and the Sudan, and Italian trusteeship 
over Somaliland. Mr. Dulles stated that such a 
decision would not be perfect but would be the best 
solution of a colonial problem the world has yet 
seen. This U.K. formula met with considerable 
opposition. 

Eighteen Latin American states are supporting 
a resolution introduced by Mexico which would 
request Egypt, France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and the United States “to consider the terms 
and conditions under which Libya might be placed 
under the international trusteeship system. 
Ethiopia, France, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States would be commissioned to perform 
the same task with respect to Somaliland, while 
these same countries would be asked to make 
studies and recommendations concerning the fu- 
ture of Eritrea.” 

The Australian proposal called for the estab- 
lishment of a 7-member special committee to ex- 
amine unresolved aspects of the Italian colonies 
question and report to the Secretary-General not 
later than September 1, 1949. 

An Iranian resolution recommended placing 
Libya and Somaliland under the trusteeship sys- 
tem and provided for the appointment of a special 
commission to ascertain the wishes of the Eritrean 
people. 

At the request of U.S.S.R. Delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, vote on the four resolutions was de- 
ferred until May 9. 
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The Current Situation In Germany 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON’! 


In considering a suitable subject for this occa- 
sion, I naturally supposed that the newspaper 
publishers of the nation would expect me to choose 
a topic having some news value. I, therefore, 
decided that it might be timely for me to speak 
on United States policy with respect to Germany. 
But I must confess that I did not then foresee just 


- how prominently Germany would figure in the 


news at this precise time. 

The conversations between Ambassador Jessup 
and Mr. Malik, which were reported in the state- 
ment issued a few days ago, constitute the latest 
development in a long and involved series of devel- 
opments affecting Germany since the beginning of 
the occupation. I think you may be interested 
in the relation of these developments to the broad 
aspects of the German problem and the efforts 
of the United States Government to deal with it. 

Early this month I met with the Forei 
Ministers of France and the United Kingdom for 
talks on Germany, the outcome of which we all 
regarded as momentous. It was not by mere 
coincidence that these agreements were initialed 
during the week the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed. That historic instrument marks a deci- 
sive step toward the creation of a community of 
democratic nations dedicated to the attainment 
of peace and determined to insure its preserva- 
tion by all the material and moral means at their 
disposal. 

he German problem cannot be disassociated 
from the general problem of assuring security for 
the free nations. No approach to German prob- 
lems can be adequate which deals only with Ger- 
many itself and ignoresthe question of its relation- 
ship to the other nations of Europe. The 
objectives of United States policy toward the 
German people are interwoven with our interest 
in, and our policies toward, the other peoples of 
Europe. Here the basic considerations are: the 
same whether they can extend to all of Germany 
or must be limited to Western Germany. 

We have made clear our desire to aid the free 
peoples of Europe in their efforts toward re- 
covery and reconstruction. We have made clear 
our policy to aid them in their efforts to establish 
a common structure of new economic and political 
relationships. To these ends, we are providing 
temporary economic assistance through the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and are proposing to par- 
ticipate with them in our common defense through 
the North Atlantic pact. 
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_ In this setting, it is the ultimate objective of 
the United States that the German people, or as 
large a part of them as possible, be integrated into 
a new common structure of the free peoples of 
Europe. We hope that the Germans will share 
in due time as equals in the obligations, the eco- 
nomic benefits, and the security of the structure 
which has been begun by the free peoples of 
Europe. 

We recognize that the form and pace of this de- 
velopment are predominantly matters for deter- 
mination by the Europeans themselves. We also 
recognize that effective integration of the German 
people will depend upon reciprocal willingness 
and upon their belief in the long-range economic 
benefits and the greater security for all which will 
accrue from a joint effort. 

The maintenance of restrictions and controls 
over the Germany economy and a German state, 
even for a protracted period, cannot alone guar- 
antee the West against the possible revival of a 
German threat to the peace. In the long run, se- 
curity can be insured only if there are set in motion 
in Germany those forces which will create a gov- 
ernmental system dedicated to upholding the basic 
human freedoms through democratic procedures. 

These constructive forces can derive their 
strength only from the renewed vitality of the 
finer elements of the German cultural tradition. 
They can flourish only if the German economy can 
provide sustenance and hope for the German 
people. They can attain their greatest effective- 
ness only through a radically new reciprocal ap- 
proach by the German people and the other 
peoples of Europe. This approach must be based 
on common understanding of the mutual benefits 
to be derived from the voluntary cooperative ef- 
fort of the European community as a whole. 

Through all of this effort, our basic aim with 
respect to the Germans themselves has been to 
help them make the indispensable adjustments to 
which I have just referred. We have tried to help 
them to find the way toward a reorganization of 
their national life which would permit them to 
make the great contribution to world progress 
which they are unquestionably capable of making. 
But it is important for us all to remember that no 
one but the Germans themselves can make this ad- 
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justment. Even the wisest occupation policy 
could not make it for them. It must stem from 
them. It must be a product of their own will 
and their own spirit. All that others can do is to 
help to provide the framework in which it may be 
made. 

These are the conditions we consider essential 
for the long-term solution of the German problem. 
The purpose of the Washington agreements, and 
of the other decisions taken by the Western 
Powers, is to bring about these required conditions 
at the earliest practicable time. This has been 
the consistent purpose of the United States 
Government. 

This Government made earnest efforts for two 
and a half years after the war to resolve the major 
issues arising from the defeat of Germany and 
to achieve a general settlement. During that 
period we participated in the four-power ma- 
chinery for control of Germany established by 
international agreement in 1945. 

By the end of 1947 it appeared that the Soviet 
Union was seeking to thwart any settlement 
which did not concede virtual Soviet control over 
German economic and political life. This was 
confirmed in two futile meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow and London. It 
was emphasized in the Allied Control Authority 
in Berlin, where the Soviet veto power was exer- 
cised three times as often as by the three Western 
Powers combined. 

The resultant paralysis of interallied policy and 
control created an intolerable situation. Germany 
became divided into disconnected administrative 
areas and was rapidly being reduced to a state 
of economic chaos, distress, and despair. Disaster 
was averted primarily by American economic aid. 

The German stalemate heightened the general 
European crisis. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram could not succeed without the raw materials 
and finished products which only a revived Ger- 
man economy could contribute. 

By 1948 it became clear that the Western Pow- 
ers could no longer tolerate an impasse which 
made it impossible for them to discharge their 
responsibilities for the organization of German 
administration and for the degree of German eco- 
nomic recovery that was essential for the welfare 
of Europe as a whole. These powers determined 
to concert their policies for the area of Germany 
under their control, which embraced about two 
thirds of the territory and three fourths of the 
population of occupied Germany. 

These common policies were embodied in the 
London agreements, announced on June 1, 1948. 
This joint program, I wish to emphasize, is in no 
sense a repudiation of our international commit- 
ments on Germany, embodied in the Potsdam 
protocol and other agreements. It represents a 
sincere effort to deal with existing realities in the 
spirit of the original Allied covenants pertaining 
to Germany. 
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The London agreements constitute a set of ar- 
rangements for the coordinated administration 
of Germany pending a definitive peace settlement. 
The execution of this program, now in progress, 
should restore stability and confidence in Western 
Germany while protecting the vital interests of 
Germany’s ae ot ne It seeks to insure coopera- 
tion among the Western nations in the evolution 
of a policy which can and should lead to a peace- 
ful and fruitful association of Germany with 
Western Europe. It is a provisional settlement 
which in no way excludes the eventual achieve- 
ment of arrangements applicable to all of 
Germany. 

The London agreements established a basic pat- 
tern for future action in the West. The bizonal 
area, formed by economic merger of the American 
and British zones in 1947, and the French zone 
were to be coordinated and eventually merged. 
The Western zones were to participate fully in 
the European Recovery Program. An Interna- 
tional Authority for the Ruhr was to be created 
to regulate the allocation of coal, coke, and steel 
between home and foreign consumption, to insure 
equitable international access to Ruhr resources, 
and safeguard against remilitarization of Ruhr 
industry. 

The Germans were authorized to establish a 
provisional government, democratic and federal in 
character, based upon a constitution of German 
inception. It would be subject, in accordance 
with an occupation statute, to minimum super- 
vision by the occupation authorities in the interest 
of the — security and of broad Allied pur- 
poses for Germany. Coordinated three-power 
control was to be established, with the virtual 
abolition of the zonal boundaries. 

Of exceptional importance were the guarantees 
of security against a German military revival, a 
point sometimes overlooked in present-day talk 
about the hazards inherent in rebuilding German 
economic and political life. The London agree- 
ments provide that there is to be consultation 
— the three ania Leos powers in the event of 
any threat of German military resurgence; that 
their armed forces are to remain in Germany until 
the peace of Europe is secure; that a joint Military 
Security Board should be created with powers of 
inspection to insure against both military and in- 
dustrial rearrangement; that all agreed disarma- 
ment and demilitarization measures should be 
maintained in force; and that long-term demili- 
tarization measures should be agreed upon prior 
to the end of the occupation. It should be ob- 
served that these far reaching safeguards are to 
accompany the more constructive aspects of the 
program and assure that the new powers and re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the Germans may ‘not 
be abused. 

During the last 10 months notable progress has 
been made in Western Germany, which is ap- 
parent to all the world. An entirely new atmos- 
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phere of hope and creative activity has replaced 
the lethargy and despair of a year ago. Much of 
the London program is well on the way to real- 
ization. An agreement establishing the Interna- 
tional Authority for the Ruhr has been drafted 
and approved. The Military Security Board has 
been established. The bizone and French zone 
are participating fully in the European Recove 
Program. Agreements have been reached wit 
respect to such difficult and controverted issues as 
the protection of foreign property rights in Ger- 
many, the revision of lists of plants scheduled for 
dismantling on reparations account, and determi- 
nation of restricted and prohibited industries. 

A short time ago we all felt that we should have 
a fresh look at the German problem. This was 
done in Washington while Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Schuman were there earlier this month. The 
genuine readiness of the participating govern- 
ments to sacrifice special points of view to the com- 
mon good has made it possible to reach a degree of 
accord far exceeding what could have been hoped 
for only a month or two ago. 

There were three particularly important fea- 
tures about the agreements on German policy 
which resulted from these conversations. The 
first, was the striking harmony in essential out- 
look. The second, was the removal of the obstacles 
to the fulfillment of the constructive London pro- 

ram which had developed through diverse Allied 
- replies Thirdly, the three Governments 
acknowledged the need for the termination of 
Military Government and its replacement by a 
civilian Allied Commission at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the German Federal Republic. This 
last is a great step forward toward peace, in my 
opinion. 

With respect to my first point, the harmony of 
view reached by the three Governments on a com- 
mon policy for Germany, you all know that 
matters of German policy have been, in the past, 
issues of great controversy. I suppose that it is 
a result of the depth of the historical background, 
the emotions and passions that have been aroused 
as a result of Germany’s aggressive wars, and the 
inevitable importance attached to the course of 
German developments. It is therefore not strange 
that there should be distinct American, British, 
and French views on Germany. 

But I see in the successful outcome of our recent 
Washington talks the prospect that France, Great 
Britain, and the United States are developing a 
common policy toward Germany based on mutual 
understanding and reasonableness. The continua- 
tion of this development of a common policy, which 
I am convinced will occur, and toward which I 
shall lend every effort, is an essential element in an 
enduring peace in Central Europe. 

The agreement in Washington on the text of an 
occupation statute has removed one of the major 
obstacles to the establishment of the German 
Federal Republic. The Parliamentary Council met 
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at Bonn on September 1, and has been working 
diligently to draft a basic law or provisional con- 
stitution for a Federal German Government. 
Since last December its leaders have requested the 
text of the occupation statute which had been 
promised to the Parliamentary Council before 
completion of its work. 

The three occupying powers have been discuss- 
ing the occupation statute since last August. In 
the course of these many months the draft occupa- 
tion statute had become a very heavy, complicated, 
and legalistic document. The three Foreign 
Ministers approved the text of an occupation 
statute in a new and simpler form, which was then 
transmitted to the German Parliamentary Council 
at Bonn. According to latest reports, all the con- 
troversial issues with respect to the basic law have 
been settled, all differences between the occupying 
powers and the Germans and among the Germans 
themselves have been resolved, and a constitution 
is expected to be approved by the Parliamentary 
Council by May 15. 

The establishment of a German Government 
does not, and cannot at this time, mean the end 
of the occupation of Germany. If democratic 
self-government is to be introduced in Germany it 
must be given a chance to live. It cannot thrive if 
its powers are in question, or if it is subject to 
wane 3 intervention. The occupation statute 
defines the powers to be retained by the occupying 
authorities upon the establishment of the German 
Federal Republic and sets forth the basic pro- 
cedures for the operation of Allied supervision. 

The reserved powers have been retained in such 
fields as disarmament and demilitarization; con- 
trols in regard to the Ruhr, reparations, and de- 
cartelization; foreign affairs; displaced persons; 
security of Allied forces and representatives; con- 
trol over foreign trade. 

The key issue for the future will be the manner 
and extent to which the Allied authorities exer- 
cise their powers. A practicable basis for coopera- 
tion between the Western Allies and the future 
federal Western government will have to be 
sought, through which the German people may 
exercise democratic self-government under the 
statute. 

Provision is made in the occupation statute for 
a review of its terms after a year in force. 

In accordance with the statute, the action of the 
German Government authorities generally does 
not require affirmative Allied approval. This 
means that the day-to-day operations of the 
German Government cannot be thwarted by the 
veto of one occupying power or by Allied disagree- 
ment. German Government authorities will be at 
liberty to take administrative and legislative 
action, and such action will be valid if not dis- 
approved by Allied authorities. 

There is one important element in the Washing- 
ton agreements on the economic side that I want 
to stress because it is a good indication of our 
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intent. As you know, this Government has ex- 
pended in Germany since the cessation of hos- 
tilities large sums of appropriated funds in order 
to feed the German people and support the Ger- 
man economy. These sums were carried in the 
Army budget. Since the commencement of eco- 
nomic cooperation aid, the bizonal area and the 
French zone have been receiving ECA funds and 
the Military Governors of the bizonal and the 
French zone concluded bilateral ECA agreements 
with the United States Government. 

It has now been agreed that with the establish- 
ment of the German Federal Republic, funds pro- 
vided by the United States Government to the 
German economy will be made available through 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. The 
German Federal Republic would itself execute a 
bilateral ECA agreement with the United States 
Government, and would likewise become a party 
to the convention for European Economic Co- 
operation and participate as a full member in the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

The German economy has responded energeti- 
cally to the currency reform of last June and to 
the recovery assistance already received. The 
German workshop is beginning again to produce, 
for itself, for its Western European neighbors, 
and for other cooperating countries. The Ger- 
mans now, under the foreseen arrangements, will 
have an opportunity through their own govern- 
ment to become a responsible partner in the 
European Recovery Program. 

The Washington agreements envisage at the 
time of the establishment of the German Federal 
Republic the termination of Military Government 
and its replacement by an Allied High Commis- 
sion of civilian character. Military functions will 
continue to be exercised by military commanders, 
but each of the Allied establishments in Germany, 
aside from occupation forces, will come under 
the direction of a High Commissioner. The func- 
tions of the Allied authorities are to become 
mainly supervisory. 

The three Foreign Ministers on April 8 sent a 
joint message of appreciation to their Military 
Governors for the pioneer work they had done in 
Germany. This action was based upon moving 
tributes paid during our discussions to the devoted 
efforts of the Military Governors. We Americans 
take just and special pride in our own Military 
Governor, General Clay. I believe firmly that his- 
tory will record that the United States has been 
well served by him. It is in accordance with his 
views and the views of the National Military Es- 
tablishment that we are looking forward to the 
transfer of the control agencies in Germany to 
civilian hands. This change is an interim meas- 
ure, to be sure, but in the right direction, the di- 
rection of peace. 

I know that this thought must be arising in your 


minds, at this stage. How long must we be satis- 
fied with interim measures when the people of all 
countries desperately desire a genuine and lasting 
— Will the moves we are making in Western 

ermany contribute to a permanent settlement of 
the German problem ? hat are the possibilities 
of renewed four-power talks on Germany? Has 
the possibility of such talks or the success of their 
outcome been prejudiced ? 

In the communiqué announcing the London 
agreements, released June 6, 1948, it was empha- 
sized that the agreed recommendations in no way 
precluded, and on the contrary would facilitate, 
eventual four-power agreement on the German 
problem. They were designed, it was stated, to 
solve the urgent political and economic problems 
arising out of the present situation in Germany. 

When this Government embarked, together with 
its Western Allies, on the discussion of new ar- 
rangements for Western Germany, it did not mean 
that we had abandoned hope of a solution which 
would be applicable to Germany as a whole or 
that we were barring a resumption of discussions 
looking toward such a solution whenever it might 
appear that there was any chance of success. It 
did mean that this Government was not prepared 
to wait indefinitely for four-power agreement be- 
fore endeavoring to restore healthy and hopeful 
conditions in those areas of Germany in which its 
influence could be exerted. 

Should it prove possible to arrange for renewed 
four-power discussions, this Government will do 
its utmost, as it has in the past, to arrive at a settle- 
ment of what is plainly one of the most crucial 
problems in world affairs: 

There are certain principles, however, the ob- 
servance of which is essential, in our view, to any 
sastisfactory solution of the German problem and 
which we shall have to keep firmly in mind in 
whatever the future may bring. 

The people of Western Germany may rest as- 
sured that this Government will agree to no gen- 
eral solution for Germany into which the basic 
safeguards and benefits of the existing Western 
German arrangements would not be absorbed. 
They may rest assured that until such a solution 
can be achieved, this Government will continue 
to lend vigorous support to the development of 
the Western German program. 

The people of Europe may rest assured that 
this Government will agree to no arrangements 
concerning Germany which do not protect the 
security interests of the European community. 

The people of the United States may rest as- 
sured that in any discussions relating to the future 
of Germany, this Government will have foremost 
in mind their deep desire for a peaceful and or- 
derly solution of these weighty problems which 
have been the heart of so many of our difficulties 
in the postwar period. 
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AGREEMENT ON TRIPARTITE CONTROLS 
FOR WESTERN GERMANY 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The Department of State on April 26 made pub- 
lic the text of the agreement reached in Washing- 
ton on April 8, 1949, between the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States on the basic principles for the merger of 
the three Western German zones of occupation. 
The purpose of this agreement is to define the or- 
ganization and procedures through which the 
powers of the occupying governments will be 
exercised after the establishment of a provisional 
German Government. The agreement provides 
for a High Commission, to be composed of a High 
Commissioner for each of the occupying govern- 
ments, and it outlines the manner in which the 
Commissioners will vote and reach their decisions. 
The nature and extent of the powers to be exer- 
cised by the occupying governments have been 
_ set out in the occupation statute. The text 
of the agreement follows: 


The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States agree to enter into 
a trizonal fusion agreement prior to the entry into 
effect of the Occupation Statute. The representa- 
tives of the three occupying powers will make the 
necessary arrangements to establish tripartite con- 
trol machinery for the western zones of Germany, 
which will become effective at the time of the 
establishment of a provisional German govern- 
ment. The following provisions agreed by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, France and 
the United States shall form the basis of those 
arrangements : 


1. An Allied High Commission composed of one 
High Commissioner of each occupying power or 
his representative shall be the supreme Allied 
agency of control. 

2. The nature and extent of controls exercised 
by the Allied High Commission shall be in har- 
mony with the Occupation Statute and interna- 
tional agreements. 

3. In order to permit the German Federal Re- 
public to exercise increased responsibilities over 
domestic affairs and to reduce the burden of occu- 
pation costs, staff personnel shall be kept to a 
minimum. 

4. In the exercise of the powers reserved to the 
Occupation Authorities to approve amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, the decisions of the 
Allied High Commission shall require unanimous 
agreement. 

5. In cases in which the exercise of, or failure 
to exercise, the powers reserved under paragraph 
2 (g) of the Occupation Statute would increase 
the need for assistance from United States Gov- 
ernment appropriated funds, there shall be a sys- 
tem of weighted voting. Under such system the 
representatives of the Occupation Authorities will 
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have a voting strength proportionate to the funds 
made available to Germany by their respective 
governments. This provision shall not, however, 
reduce the present ‘inited States predominant 
voice in JEIA and JFEA while these organiza- 
tions, or any successor organization to them, con- 
tinue in existence and are charged with the 
performance of any of their present functions. 
No action taken hereunder shall be contrary to 
any inter-governmental agreement among the sig- 
natories or to the principles of non-discrimination. 

6. On all other matters action shall be by ma- 
jority vote. 

7. (a) If a majority decision alters or modifies 
any inter-governmental agreement which relates 
to any of the subjects listed in paragraph 2 (a) 
and 2 (6) of the Occupation Statute, any dissent- 
ing High Commissioner may appeal to his Gov- 
ernment. This appeal shall serve to suspend the 
decision pending agreement between the three 
governments. 

(6) If a High Commissioner considers that a 
majority decision conflicts with any inter-govern- 
mental agreement which relates to any of the sub- 
jects in paragraph 2 (a) and 2 (6) of the Occupa- 
tion Statute or with the fundamental principles 
for the conduct of Germany’s external relations 
or with matters essential to the security, prestige, 
and requirements of the occupying forces, he ma 
appeal to his Government. Such an appeal shall 
serve to suspend action for 30 days, and thereafter 
unless two of the Governments indicate that the 
grounds do not justify further suspension. 

(c) If such appeal is from an action of the Al- 
lied High Commission either declining to disap- 
prove or deciding to disapprove German legisla- 
tion, such legislation shall be provisionall 
disapproved for the duration of the appeal perio 

8. A High Commissioner who considers that a 
decision made by less than unanimous vote involv- 
ing any other matter reserved by the Occupation 
Statute is not in conformity with basic tripartite 
policies regarding Germany or that a Land con- 
stitution, or an amendment thereto, violates the 
Basic Law, may appeal to his government. An 
appeal in this case shall serve to suspend action for 
a period not to exceed twenty-one days from the 
date of the decision unless all three governments 
agree otherwise. If such appeal is from an action 
of the Allied High Commission either declining 
to disapprove or deciding to disapprove German 
legislation, such legislation shall be provisionall 
disapproved for the duration of the appeal peri 

9. All powers of the Allied High Commission 
shall be uniformly exercised in accordance with 
tripartite policies and directives. To this end in 


* Recent agreements on Germany include the Occupation 
Statute, ButtzetTrn of Apr. 17, 1949, p. 500; International 
Authority for the Ruhr, BuLLetrn of Jan. 9, 1949, p. 43; 
Agreement on German Reparation Program, BULLETIN of 
Apr. 24, 1949, p. 524; and Prohibited and Limited Indus- 
tries in Germany, BULLETIN of Apr. 24, 1949, p. 526. 








each Land the Allied High Commission shall be 
represented by a single Land Commissioner who 
shall be solely responsible to it for all tripartite 
affairs. In each Land the Land Commissioner 
shall be a national of the Allied Power in whose 
zone the Land is situated. Outside his own zone 
each High Commissioner will delegate an observer 
to each of the Land Commissioners for purposes 
of consultation and information. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to limit the functions 
of bodies established pursuant to inter-govern- 
mental agreement. 

10. To the greatest extent possible, all directives 
and other instruments of control shall be addressed 
to the federal and/or Land authorities. 

11. The Trizonal Fusion Agreement will con- 
tinue in force until altered by agreement among 
the governments. 


UNDERSTANDING ON WURTTEMBERG-BADEN 
PLEBISCITE 


[Released to the press April 26] 


It was agreed that the status quo in Wirttem- 
berg and Baden would be maintained for the time 
being and that the plebiscite recommended by the 
German Minister Presidents would be postponed 
in the interest of avoiding any possible delay in 
the establishment of the German Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It was further agreed that the question of the 
Wiirttemberg-Baden land boundaries would be 
reexamined after the establishment of the German 
Federal Government. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING PORT OF KEHL 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The French control authorities with the assis- 
tance of the Strasbourg French authorities will 
maintain under existing conditions jurisdiction 
over the Kehl port zone until establishment of the 
German Federal Government and conclusion of 
negotiations between the French and German 
Authorities with respect to a joint port adminis- 
tration for Kehl. 

It was agreed, on a proposal of the French Gov- 
ernment, that the city of Kehl would gradually be 
returned to German administration. It was fore- 
seen that the French temporarily domiciled in 
Kehl might remain during a four-year period re- 
quired for the preparation of additional housin 
in Strasbourg. Around one third of the Frenc 
inhabitants will be able to leave Kehl within 
several months, and the remainder progressively 
thereafter as housing becomes available. 

The final decision with respect to the Kehl port 
zone will be made in the peace settlement. If the 
port authority develops harmoniously, the United 
States and the United Kingdom will be willing 
at the time of the peace settlement to bring an 
attitude of good will toward the establishment of 
a permanent joint authority. 
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THREE POWER RESPONSIBILITIES ON 
ESTABLISHMENT OF GERMAN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The three Governments also agreed on and re- 
corded in their minutes the principles according 
to which their powers and responsibilities will be 
exercised after the establishment of a German 
Federal Republic. While the occupying govern- 
ments will retain supreme authority, it is intended 
that military government will be terminated and 
that the function of the occupation officials will 
be mainly supervisory. The German authorities 
will be free to take administrative or legislative 
action, and this action will be valid unless it is 
vetoed by Allied authority. The fields in which 
the occupation authorities reserve the right to take 
direct action themselves including the issuance of 
orders to German federal and local officials, will 
be restricted to a minimum, and it is expected 
that, with the exception of security questions, the 
exercise of direct powers will be of a temporary 
and self-liquidating nature. After the German 
Federal Republic has been established, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration will assume 
the responsibility for supervising the use of funds 
made available by the United States Government 
to the German economy for purposes of relief 
and recovery. It is envisaged that the German 
Federal Republic will become a party to the con- 
vention for European economic cooperation and 
will also conclude a bilateral agreement with the 
Government of the United States. When the 
German Republic has been established and military 
government has been brought to an end, the 
strictly military functions of the occupation au- 
thorities will be exercised by a Commander-in- 
Chief and all other functions by a High Commis- 
sioner, who will direct each of the Allied 
establishments in Germany other than the occu- 
pation forces. It is intended that the size of 
the staffs to be maintained in Germany will be 
kept to a minimum. A major objective of the 
three Allied Governments is to bring about the 
closest integration, on a mutually beneficial basis, 
of the German people under a democratic federal 
state within the framework of a European 
association. 


INFORMAL CONVERSATIONS ON BERLIN 
BLOCKADE 

[Released to the press April 26] 

Since the imposition by the Soviet Government 
of the blockade of the city of Berlin the three 
Western Governments have consistently sought to 
bring about the lifting of that blockade on terms 
consistent with their rights, duties, and obligations 
as occupying powers in Germany. It was in con- 
formity with this policy that the Western Govern- 
ments initiated conversations in Moscow last sum- 
mer. Following their breakdown, the matter was 
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referred in September 1948 to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

All these efforts ended in failure, and the three 
Western Governments made it plain that they 
were not prepared to continue discussions in the 
light of the Soviet attitude. 

Since that time the Western Governments have 
looked consistently for any indication of a change 
in the position of the Soviet Government and have 
been anxious to explore any reasonable possibility 
in that direction through contacts with Soviet 
officials. 

In this connection the Department of State 
noted with particular interest that on January 
30, 1949, Premier Stalin made no mention of the 
currency question in Berlin in his reply to ques- 
tions asked him by an American journalist. Since 
the currency question had hitherto been the an- 
nounced reason for the blockade, the omission of 
any reference to it by Premier Stalin seemed to 
the Department to indicate a development which 
should be explored. 

With these considerations in mind, Mr. Jessup, 
then the U.S. Deputy Representative on the Secu- 
rity Council, took occasion, in a conversation on 
February 15 with Mr. Malik, the Soviet Repre- 
sentative on the Security Council, to comment on 
the omission by Premier Stalin of any reference 
to the currency question. Since this question had 
been the subject of much discussion in the Security 
Council and in the Experts Committee appointed 
under the auspices of the Council, Mr. Jessup in- 
quired whether the omission had any particular 
significance. 

One month later, on March 15, Mr. Malik in- 
formed Mr. Jessup that Premier Stalin’s omission 
of any reference to the currency problem in regard 
to Berlin was “not accidental,” that the Soviet 
Government regarded the currency question as 
important but felt that it could be discussed at 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers if 
a meeting of that body could be arranged to review 
the whole German problem. Mr. Jessup inquired 
whether this meant that the Soviet Government 
had in mind a Foreign Ministers’ meeting while 
the blockade of Berlin was in progress or whether 
it indicated that the blockade would be lifted in 
order to permit the meeting to take place. 

The information as to the Soviet Government’s 
attitude revealed in these informal contacts was 
immediately conveyed to the British and French 
Governments. 

On March 21 Mr. Malik again asked Mr. Jessup 
to visit him to inform him that if a definite date 
could be set for the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, the restrictions on trade and 
transportation in Berlin could be lifted recipro- 
cally and that the lifting of the blockade could 
take place in advance of the meeting. 

Taking advantage of the presence of the For- 
eign Ministers of Great Britain and France in 
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Washington, the recent developments in regard 
to the Soviet attitude were discussed with them. 

An agreed position was reached among the 
three Western Powers. In order that there should 
be no misunderstanding in the mind of the Soviet 
Government in regard to this position, a state- 
ment was read to Mr. Malik by Mr. Jessup on 
April 5. The purpose of this statement, which 
represented the agreed position of the three West- 
ern Powers, was to make clear that the points 
under discussion were the following: 


1. Reciprocal and simultaneous lifting of the 
restrictions imposed by the Soviet Union since 
March 1, 1948, on communications, transporta- 
tion, and trade between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany and the restrictions imposed by 
the Three Powers on communications, transporta- 
tion, and trade to and from the Eastern zone of 
Germany. 

2. The fixing of a date to be determined for a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


The Western Powers wished to be sure that these 
two points were not conditioned in the understand- 
ing of the Soviet Government on any of the other 
points which in the past had prevented agreement 
upon the lifting of the blockade. 

The statement summarized the understanding 
of the three Governments of the position which 
the Soviet Government took concerning the pro- 
posal of lifting the blockade and the meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. Its purpose 
was to make unmistakably clear that the position 
of the Soviet Government was as now stated in 
the release of the Tass Agency. 

On April 10 Mr. Malik again asked Mr. Jessup 
to call upon him at that time and again stated the 
position of the Soviet Government. From this 
statement it appeared that there were still certain 
points requiring clarification. 

As a result of this meeting, further discussions 
took place between the three Governments, which 
have resulted in a more detailed formulation of 
their position, which will be conveyed by Mr. 
Jessup to Mr. Malik. 

If the present position of the Soviet Government 
is as stated in the Tass Agency release as pub- 
lished in the American press, the way appears 
clear for a lifting of the blockade and a meeting 
of the Council of Sm Ministers. No final con- 
clusion upon this can be reached until further ex- 
changes of view with Mr. Malik. 


(Released to the press April 27] 


In a statement to the press April 26, the De- 
artment of State noted that Mr. Jessup would 
fowa a further talk with Mr. Malik in continua- 
tion of the informal conversations which had taken 
place regarding the lifting of the Berlin blockade 
and a possible meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 
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Mr. Jessup saw Mr. Malik on April 27 as 
planned and communicated to him informally the 
position of the three Governments. The Govern- 
ments of France and of the United Kingdom will, 
of course, be informed concerning this conver- 
sation. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE 
RUHR ESTABLISHED 


[Released to the press April 28] 

In accordance with the decision reached by 
Foreign Ministers at their recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, the agreement for establishment of an 
International Authority for the Ruhr was signed 


on April 28 at the Foreign Office in London. 

Foreign Secretary Bevin signed for the United 
Kingdom, M. Massigli, French Ambassador on 
behalf of France, and Julius Holmes, American 
Minister Plenipotentiary in London, on behalf of 
the United States. The Belgian Ambassador, the 
Netherlands Ambassador, and the Luxembourg 
Minister signed on behalf of their respective 
governments. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
which was published on December 29 last year, 
meetings of appropriate representatives will be 
held in near future to undertake work of organiz- 
ing and setting up authority itself. 


Jurisdiction of U.S. Courts Re Suits for Identifiable Property Involved 


in Nazi Forced Transfers 


[Released to the press April 27] 


As a matter of general interest, the Department 
of State publishes herewith a copy of a letter of 
April 13, 1949, from Jack B. Tate, Acting Legal 
yin Department of State, to the attorneys for 
the plaintiff in Civil Action No. 31-555 in the 
United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

The letter repeats this Government’s opposition 
to forcible acts of dispossession of a discriminatory 
and confiscatory nature practiced by the Germans 
on the countries or peoples subject to their con- 
trols; states that it is this Government’s policy to 
undo the forced transfers and restitute identifiable 
property to the victims of Nazi persecution wrong- 

ully deprived of such property; and sets forth 
that the policy of the Executive, with respect to 
claims asserted in the United States for restitution 
of such property, is to relieve American courts 
from any restraint upon the exercise of their juris- 
diction to pass upon the validity of the acts of 
Nazi officials. 

Copies of the letter were also sent to the court 
and to the attorneys for the other parties to the 
litigation. The letter is as follows: 


April 13, 1949 
Bennett, Hovsz, & Courts, 
Counselors at Law, 
44 Wall Street, 
New York 5, New York. 

Sms: You have brought to the attention of the 
Department Civil Action No. 31-555 now pending 
in the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York between Arnold Bern- 
stein, plaintiff, and N. V. Nederlandsche-Ameri- 
kaansche Stoomvaart-Maatschappij, also known 
as Holland-America Line, defendant, and Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Company, third-party 
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defendant, which involves certain matters treated 
in the case of Bernstein v. Van Heyghen Freres 
Societe Anonyme, 163 F. 2d 246 (C. C. A. Qd 
1947), cert. den. 332 U.S. 772 (1947). 

You have pointed out that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Van Heyghen case stated: 


“ .. a court of the forum will not undertake 
to pass upon the validity under the municipal law 
of another state of the acts of officials of that 
state, purporting to act as such.” (page 250) 

“. . . no court will exercise its jurisdiction to 
adjudicate the validity of the official acts of an- 
other state.” (pages 249-250) 


The court held that the Executive had not “acted 
to relieve its courts of restraint upon the exercise 
of their jurisdiction” (page 250) or had not “indi- 
cated any positive intent to relax the doctrine that 
our courts shall not entertain actions of the kind at 
bar”. (page 251) It was therefore concluded 
that in the circumstances the court was without 
power to inquire into the acts of spoliation alleged 
to have been perpetrated on Bernstein in Germany 
in 1937-1938 in which Nazi officials of Germany 
were claimed to have been participants. 

You have inquired whether the Department 
might care to express its view concerning the Ex- 
ecutive policy of this Government with respect 
to the exercise by courts of this country of juris- 
diction in such cases. The Department considers 
the matter an important one and is pleased to 
express its views as follows: 


1. This Government has consistently opposed 
the forcible acts of dispossession of a discrimina- 
tory and confiscatory nature practiced by the 
Germans on the countries or peoples subject to 
their controls. In this connection reference is 
made to the following: 
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a. Inter-Allied Declaration against Acts of Dis- 

ssession of January 5, 1943, United States 

onomic Policy toward Germany (Dep’t State 
Pub. 2630) 52; 

b. Gold Declaration of February 22, 1944, 9 
Fed. Reg. 2096 (1944) ; 

c. The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945, 
13 Dep’t State Bull. 153 (1945) ; 

d. Directive to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Forces of Occupation Regarding 
the Military Government of Germany, April 1945, 
JCS 1067, paragraphs 4 (d), 48 (e) (2), 13 Dep’t 
State Bull. 596 (1945) ; 

e. Directive to Commander-in-Chief of United 
States Forces of Occupation Regarding the Mili- 
tary Government of Germany, July 11, 1947, para- 
graph 17d, 17 Dep’t State Bull. 186 (1947) ; 

f. Law No. 1 of the Allied Control Council (Off. 
Gaz. of the Control Council for Germ. No. 1, Oct. 
99, 1945) ; 

g. Military Government Law No. 1 (Mil. Gov. 
Gaz.—U.S. Zone June 1, 1946) ; 

h. Military Government Law No. 52, secs. 1(f), 
2 (Mil. Gov. Gaz.-U.S. Zone June 1, 1946) ; 

i. Military Government Law No. 59 on Restitu- 
tion of Identifiable Property (Mil. Gov. Gaz. 
U.S. Zone Nov. 10, 1947). 


2. Of special importance is Military Govern- 
ment Law No. 59 which shows this Government’s 
policy of undoing forced transfers and restituting 
identifiable property to persons wrongfully de- 
prived of such property within the period from 
January 30, 1933 to May 8, 1945 for reasons of 
race, religion, nationality, ideology or political 


opposition to National Socialism. Article 1 (1). ° 


It should be noted that this policy applies 
generally despite the existence of purchasers in 
good faith. Article 1 (2). 

3. The policy of the Executive, with respect to 
claims asserted in the United States for the resti- 
tution of identifiable property (or compensation in 
lieu thereof) lost through force, coercion, or 
duress as a result of Nazi persecution in Germany, 
is to relieve American courts from any restraint 
upon the exercise of their jurisdiction to pass upon 
the validity of the acts of Nazi officials. 


Copies of this letter are being transmitted to 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan and to the attorneys for 
the other parties to the litigation. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack B. Tate 
Acting Legal Adviser 


Research and Teaching Opportunities 
in Italy 
[Released to the press April 30] 
More than 175 opportunities for Americans to 
undertake graduate study or advanced research, 
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or to serve as visiting professors in Italy under 
the Fulbright Act were announced on April 30 by 
the Department of State. The awards, which are 
the first offered for Italy under the provisions of 
the Fulbright program, are payable in Italian 
lire. Graduate scholarships under this program 
ordinarily cover the round-trip travel, mainte- 
nance, tuition, and necessary books and equipment 
of the grantee. Grants to visiting professors and 
research scholars ordinarily include round-trip 
transportations, a stipend, a living and quarters 
allowance, and an allowance for purchases of 
necessary books and equipment. 

One hundred and forty of these awards are of- 
ont to American students for graduate study in 

taly. 

Eighteen grants are announced for Americans 
to serve as visiting professors in Italian universi- 
ties, and twenty awards for American research 
specialists to work under the sponsorship of Ital- 
ian institutions. 

In addition, grants for round-trip travel are 
announced for more than 100 Italian citizens for 
study, teaching, or research in the United States. 
These awards do not cover expenses in the United 
States, which must be met from other sources. 

Candidates for all grants will be selected upon 
the basis of merit by the United States Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. Veterans will be given 
preference provided their other qualifications are 
approximately equal to those of other candidates. 
Final selection of visiting professors and research 
scholars and their assignment to Italian universi- 
ties and institutions will be made also upon the 
basis of the appropriateness of their fields of 
teaching or study to Italian needs and the facili- 
ties available in Italy for their research. 

The awards are offered under Public Law 584 
(79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, which au- 
thorizes the Department of State to use foreign 
currencies and credits acquired through the sale 
of surplus property abroad for programs of edu- 
cational exchanges with. other nations. Agree- 
ments have been signed with the following 
countries which are now participating in the pro- 
gram: China, Burma, Greece, the Republic of the 
Philippines, New Zealand, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, United Kingdom, France, and Italy. 

Graduate students interested in the possibilities 
for study in Italy should make application to the 
Institute of International Education, 2° West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York, before 
June 15. 

Persons interested in the opportunities listed 
above for visiting professors and research scholars 
should write to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D.C., for application forms 
and additional information concerning fields of 
teaching and research, sponsoring institutions, and 
conditions of award. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty and the Role of the Military Assistance Program 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss with you 
the North Atlantic Treaty signed on April 4. 
That treaty is no new document to you. It has 
been developed, to an extent without parallel in 
my knowledge, as a cooperative enterprise between 
the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment and particularly between the Department 
of State and this Committee. Without the vision 
and assistance of your chairman, of your former 
chairman, and the members of this Committee, this 
treaty could never have been concluded. The text 
embodies many constructive suggestions from 
members of the Committee. 

The President has spoken on the treaty in re- 
cent weeks, and the Department of State has made 
available a considerable amount of source material 
regarding it. Since you already have in your pos- 
session some of what I shall say today, I shall make 
my statement as short as possible and will then 
be at your disposal for questions. 

I should like briefly to review with you the rea- 
son for this treaty, and its purposes. 

It has been well said that “Everyone wants 

eace, but not everyone is prepared to work for it.” 
No people in this world want peace more than the 
American people. They have always wanted it, 
they have sought it in various ways, but they have 
not always been ready to work for it. If we wish 
peace we must be prepared to wage peace, with all 
our thought, energy, and courage. That is the 
purpose of this treaty. 

When the United States was a small and weak 
country, isolated by many weeks from other con- 
tinents, our forefathers wisely based our foreign 
policy upon the realities of those times, and we 
managed to stay apart, to a large extent, from 
developments in other lands. 

However, our responsibility for assisting in the 
maintenance of peace beyond our borders has been 
long recognized and assumed. For more than a 
century and a quarter this Government has con- 
tributed to the peace of the Americas by making 
clear that it would regard an attack on any Amer- 
ican state as an attack on itself. We gave our 
unilateral declaration to this effect. As the years 
passed and our neighbors to the south grew in 
stature, they accepted a similar responsibility. 

But beyond this responsibility, we did not see 
clearly the impact of an unstable world on our 


* Made at the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on Apr. 27, 1949, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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security. In 1920 many nations of the world 
joined in an attempt to maintain international 
peace and security through the League of Na- 
tions. Although the President of the United 
States had played a leading part in drafting the 
League Covenant, the United States was not pre- 
pared to enter the League, and we withdrew from 
the participation with other nations in their first 
effort to wage peace on a world-wide basis. Asa 
consequence, we had no effective means to prevent 
the Second World War. 

But by 1945 after the tragedy of involvement 
in a second world war, we realized fully that 
times had changed, drastically and irrevocably, 
It is the responsibility of this generation to base 
the conduct of foreign affairs upon the realities of 
ray 6 Today no place on earth is more than a 
few hours distant from any other place. Today 
neither distance nor ocean nor air affords security. 
Security yw Asoc henceforward can only be as- 
sured, in the President’s words, by stopping war 
before it can start. 

In 1945 a new and greater effort for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security was un- 
dertaken in the establishment of the United Na- 


_ tions. In the preamble of the Charter the peoples 


of the United Nations expressed their determina- 
tion— 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind... 
And for these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest... 


The first purpose of the United Nations, as stated 
in article 1 of the Charter is— 


to maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 


The American people overwhelmingly accepted 
this commitment and the other commitments laid 
down in the Charter. They showed not merely 
their desire for peace, but their determination to 
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work for peace through full participation in 
“effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression.” The hopes of 
the American people for peace with freedom and 
justice are based on the United Nations. 

The Charter not only spells out, as did the Kel- 
log Pact, the essential principle of settling dis- 
putes by peaceful means instead of by war, it goes 
much further. The Charter commits all members 
of the United Nations to certain principles in the 
conduct of their foreign affairs which would, if 
carried out, do a number of things. First, they 
would secure peace and do away with the use of 
force as an instrument of national policy. Sec- 
ond, they would establish the right of nations to 
independence and self-determination. Third, they 
would establish that economic, social, and other 
problems can and should be worked out by inter- 
national agreement and for the benefit of the 
peoples of all countries. Fourth, they would 
recognize and further human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Here is more than a vague ex- 
pression. These are the foundations of a world 
Fn. based on law, which would do far more 
than merely prevent war. ' 

Still, the Charter goes further. It establishes 
machinery and procedures for furthering these 

urposes. The fundamental fact of the Charter 
is that these mechanisms and procedures are the 
institutions and procedures of free peoples, based 
on solving difficulties and making progress through 
investigation of facts, free discussion, and deci- 
sions by adjustment among representatives of the 
member nations, all of whom accept and are at- 
tempting to achieve the purposes of the world or- 
ganization. 

Now, any organization of free individuals or 
free peoples whether it is a private one, or a na- 
tional one, or an international one, must proceed 
upon the basis that the vast bulk of those within it 
are firmly attached to the basic principles of the 
organization and are trying to carry them out. 
If this is so, adjustments are made within the area 
of common purposes; and, no matter how sharp 
disagreements may be, there are common princi- 
ples to which appeal may be made and which basi- 
cally govern the conscience and behavior of the 
members. Whenever a powerful minority repu- 
diates the basic principles and uses the procedures 
to accomplish directly contrary purposes or to 
frustrate the organization, then it obviously will 
not work as intended. 

Here lies the basic difficulty which the United 
Nations has faced—a difficulty which would pro- 
duce serious problems in any international organ- 
ization, however perfectly devised. This diffi- 
culty is that a powerful group, even though a 
minority, has not genuinely accepted the purposes 
and principles of the organization and has used its 
institutions and procedures to frustrate them. 
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This is not a defect of machinery. It is a defect 
in the basic attitude of some of the members which 
no change of machinery or procedure can cure. 

One of the principal problems which has grown 
out of this situation which I have described is that 
a sense of insecurity and a fear of aggression have 
grown up in an important section of the world 
which is struggling to recover economically, poli- 
tically, and socially from the drains of the last 
war. The recovery of this area is of vital con- 
cern to the whole world. 

To attain a sense of security and to be free from 
the constant fear of armed attack is certainly one 
of the prime objectives of the United Nations. 
How, then, is this objective to be obtained when a 
few of the members of the United Nations frus- 
trate the attempt to attain it through the machin- 
ery provided in the Charter? It is certainly not 
to be obtained by doing nothing about it. It is 
certainly not hostile to the United Nations or con- 
trary to the Charter to attempt to attain this ob- 
— by methods wholly consistent with the 

harter. 

The United Nations is not a thing in itself. It 
is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end. 
The end is progressive development of a peace- 
ful and stable world order where law rather than 
force and anarchy will govern the conduct of na- 
tions in their foreign relations. It was never in 
the minds of the framers of the Charter that the 
organization set up under it should be so distorted 
as to become an international instrument which 
paralyzed the pacific nations of the world, the pos- 
sible victims of aggression, while leaving a 
would-be aggressor with completely free hands 
to deal with them one by one. In order that there 
should be no misunderstanding on this point, 
article 51 was inserted in the Charter. 

If I may use an understatement, the sense of 
insecurity prevalent in Western Europe is not a 
figment of the imagination. It has come about 
through the conduct of the Soviet Union. West- 
ern European countries have seen the basic pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter cynically vio- 
lated by the conduct of the Soviet Union with the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Their right to self- 
determination has been extinguished by force or 
threats of force. The human freedoms as the rest 
of the world understands them have been ex- 
tinguished throughout that whole area. Economic 
problems have not been solved by international 
cooperation but dealt with by dictation. These 
same methods have been attempted in other areas— 
penetration by propaganda and the Communist 
Party, attempts to block cooperative international 
efforts in the economic field, wars of nerves, and 
in some cases thinly veiled use of force itself. 

By the end of 1947 it had become abundantly 
clear that this Soviet pressure and penetration 
was being exerted progressively further to the 
west. In January 1948, the British Foreign Sec- 
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retary, Ernest Bevin, said that if any one power 
attempted to dominate Europe by whatever means, 
direct or indirect, it would inevitably lead to 
another world war unless this policy could be 
checked by peaceful means. He declared that if 

ace and security were to be preserved it could 

done only “by mobilization of such a moral and 
material force as will create confidence and energy 
in the West and inspire respect elsewhere.” 

With encouragement from the United States 
the Brussels treaty was signed on March 17, 1948. 
The Brussels treaty system took the form, not of 
a network of bilateral alliances, as had originally 
been considered, but of a collective defense ar- 
rangement within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter similar in many respects to the 
Rio treaty. On the day the Brussels treaty was 
signed, the President, in addressing both Houses 
of Congress, called the treaty a notable step toward 
peace and expressed confidence that the determina- 
tion of the free peoples of Europe to protect them- 
selves would be matched by equal determination 
on our part to help them do so and that the United 
States would extend to.the free countries the sup- 
port which the situation might require.* 

At that time the Congress had before it a num- 
ber of proposals for strengthening the United 
Nations and making it a more effective instrument 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. My predecessor, General Marshall, and 
former Under Secretary of State Robert Lovett 
entered into consultation with the Committee on 
how the great influence of the United States might 
best be brought to bear in association with other 
free nations in strengthening the United Nations 
and furthering the cause of world peace. 

On May 19, 1948, this Committee unanimously 
reported Senate Resolution No. 239.4 That reso- 
lution declared : 


Whereas peace with justice and the defense of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms require international 
cooperation through more effective use of the United Na- 
tions: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the policy of the 
United States to achieve international peace and security 
through the United Nations so that armed force shall not 
be used except in the common interest, and that the Pres- 
ident be advised of the sense of the Senate that this Gov- 
ernment, by constitutional process, should particularly pur- 
— the following objectives within the United Nations 

harter : 


(1) Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from 
all questions involving pacific settlements of international 
disputes and situations, and from the admission of new 
members. 

(2) Progressive development of regional and other col- 
lective arrangements for individual and collective self- 
defense in accordance with the purposes, principles, and 
provisions of the Charter. 


* BULLETIN of May 9, 1948, p. 600. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1948, p. 418. 
* Buttetin of July 18, 1948, p. 79. 
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(3) Association of the United States, by constitutiona] 
process, with such regional and other collective arrange- 
ments as are based on continuous and effective, self-help 
and mutual aid, and as affect its national security. 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of peace by mak- 
ing clear its determination to exercise the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense under article 51 should 
any armed attack occur affecting its national security. 

(5) Maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide 
the United Nations with armed forces as provided by the 
Charter, and to obtain agreement among member nations 
upon universal regulation and reduction of armaments 
under adequate and dependable guaranty against violation. 

(6) If necessary, after adequate effort toward strength- 
ening the United Nations, review of the Charter at an 
appropriate time by a General Conference called under ar- 
ticle 109 or by the General Assembly. 


It will be noted that of the six objectives recom- 
mended, numbers 1, 5, and 6 were designed to 
strengthen the United Nations on a universal basis, 
This requires the agreement of all the major pow- 
ers. Our efforts to achieve these objectives are be- 
ing steadily pursued but it has not yet been pos- 
sible, and I am not able to say when it may be pos- 
sible, to achieve them. 

The second, third, and fourth objectives are de- 
signed to promote peace and stability by ancillary 
methods within the principles of the Charter. In 
its report on that resolution, the Committee de- 
clared that these relatively unexplored resources 
of the Charter should oe further explored and de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible. 

For more than a year the members of the Com- 
mittee and officers of the Department of State 
have been in consultation as to the nature of the 
problems involved, how they might best be met, 
and how the influence of the United States might 
best be brought to bear in the cause of peace. 
Throughout the negotiation of this treaty the 
United States negotiators have been guided by the 
wishes of the Senate as expressed in resolution 239, 
It is highly gratifying that the views of the Senate, 
as expressed in the unanimous report of this Com- 
mittee on the resolution and the passage by the 
Senate of that resolution by a vote of 64 to 4, and 
in subsequent consultation on the text of the treaty, 
have been absolutely free of partisan spirit and 
have been moved solely by the interests of the 
United States, of the United Nations, and of world 
peace. 

Following the resolution of the Senate, Mr. 
Lovett undertook to explore the matter with the 
Ambassadors of Canada, the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The objective of this Government and of 
the other Governments participating in these dis- 
cussions was to establish an arrangement which 
would: 


1. Increase the determination of the parties 
to resist aggression and their confidence that they 
could successfully do so; 

2. promote full economic recovery through re- 
moving the drag of a sense of insecurity ; 

3. stimulate the efforts of the parties to help 
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themselves and each other and, through coordi- 
nation, to achieve maximum effectiveness for de- 
fense; and 

4. contribute to the maintenance of peace and 
reduce the possibility of war by making clear the 
determination of the parties jointly to resist armed 
attack from any quarter. 


I have explained the text of the treaty, article by 
article, in my report to the President, which is be- 
fore you, and I will not repeat that explanation at 
this point. I wish merely to stress certain essen- 
tial points of the treaty. 

The treaty is carefully and conscientiously de- 
signed to conform in every particular with the 
Charter of the United Nations and to contribute to 
the accomplishments of its purposes. This is 
made clear in article I, which reiterates and re- 
affirms the basic principle of the Charter, namely, 
that the participating countries will settle all their 
international disputes, not only among themselves 
but with any nation, by peaceful means in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Charter. This 
declaration sets the whole tone and spirit of the 
treaty and provides unmistakable proof that any 
allegations that the treaty conceals aggressive in- 
tentions are obvious perversions of the truth. 
Democracies, by their very nature, must conduct 
their affairs openly. They could not, even if they 
wished, conspire against anyone, individually or 
collectively. Such allegations are belied both by 
the terms of the treaty and by the very nature of 
the free institutions upon which the signatory 
governments are founded. 

Article II demonstrates the conviction of the 
parties that real peace is a positive and dynamic 
thing, that it is much more than the mere absence 
of war. In this article the signatory governments 
assert that they will strengthen their free institu- 
tions and see to it that the fundamental purposes 
upon which these institutions are founded are bet- 
ter understood everywhere. They also agree to 
seek to eliminate conflicts in their economic life 
and to promote economic cooperation among them- 
selves. Here is the ethical essence of the treaty— 
the common resolve to preserve, strengthen, and 
make better understood the very basis of tolerance, 
restraint, freedom, and well-being, the really vital 
things with which we are concerned. 

Article III, of which I will speak further later 
this morning, embodies in the treaty the concept 
contained in the Senate resolution of “continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid.” This 
means that no party can rely on others for its de- 
fense unless it does its utmost to defend itself and 
contribute toward the defense of the others. 

The basic purpose of the treaty is, as recom- 
mended in the Senate resolution, to contribute to 
the maintenance of peace by making clear the 
determination of the parties to exercise the right 
of self-defense under article 51, should armed at- 
tack upon any party occur. This provision is 
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contained in article V. -If the treaty accomplishes 
its purpose, such an armed attack will not occur. 
In order to accomplish that purpose, however, the 
parties must state clearly what they would be pre- 
pared to do if an armed attack should occur. 

Article V recognizes the basic fact that an armed 
attack upon any party would so threaten the na- 
tional security of the other parties as to be in effect 
an armed attack upon all. It further provides 
that in the event of such an attack each of them 
will take, individually and in concert with the 
other parties, whatever action it deems necessary 
to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area, including the use of armed force. 

This naturally. does not mean that the United 
States would automatically be at war if one of 
the other signatory nations were the victim of an 
armed prt. Under our Constitution, the Con- 
gress alone has the power to declare war. The 
obligation of this Government under article V 
would be to take promptly the action it deemed 
necessary to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area. That decision would, 
of course, be taken in accordance with our Con- 
stitutional procedures. The factors which would 
have to be considered would be the gravity of the 
attack and the nature of the action which this 
Government considered necessary to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 
That would be the end to be achieved. Under the 
treaty we would be bound to make an honest judg- 
ment as to what action was necessary to attain 
that end and consequently to take such action. 
That action might or might not include the use 
of armed force. If we should be confronted again 
with an ail out armed attack such as has twice 
occurred in this century and caused world wars, 
I do not believe that any action other than the use 
of armed force could be effective. The decision, 
however, would naturally rest where the Constitu- 
tion has placed it. 

I believe it appropriate to outline briefly the 
role of the proposed military assistance program 
in our over-all foreign policy and its relationship 
to the Atlantic pact. As you know, the President 
will shortly recommend to the Congress the en- 
actment of legislation authorizing the transfer 
of military equipment and assistance to other na- 
tions. As you also know, the proposed program 
will request authorization and appropriation of 
$1,130,000,000 for Atlantic pact countries and ap- 
proximately $320,000,000 for other countries, in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey, making a total of 
$1,450,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950. 

The furnishing of military assistance to the 
Atlantic pact countries is designed to assist us 
in attaining the fundamental goal of our foreign 
policy : the preservation of international peace and 
the preservation of the security of the United 
States. Our aid to Greece and Turkey, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—the greatest of all 
measures to date in our foreign policy—Senate 
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Resolution 239, the Atlantic pact, which we are 
now considering, and the proposed military as- 
sistance program, are all designed to this end. 

You may ask why it is not enough to have the 
Atlantic pact alone since it accepts the — le 
that an attack on one is an attack on all. y 
does the Executive believe that it will be neces- 
sary to have a military assistance program in ad- 
dition to the commitments contained in the pact? 

The answer is found in the insecurity and the 
fears of Western Europe and of many of the other 
freedom-loving nations of the world. Basic to 
the purposes of the military assistance program is 
the necessity of promoting economic recovery and 
— stability by providing a basis for confi- 

ence, a sense of security, and a reasonable assur- 
ance of peace among European peoples. The 
military assistance program will improve the de- 
fenses and military capabilities of these nations, 
and thus increase their will to resist aggression 
and their ability to maintain internal security. 

It is understandable that the free nations of 
Western Europe cannot look forward with equa- 
nimity to invasion and occupation in the event 
of war, even if we guarantee subsequently to lib- 
erate them. Nor is it in our own interest to per- 
mit them to be occupied with the consequent 
necessity of the costly liberation of these areas. 
Our active foreign policy has given rise in Europe 
to a great momentum of recovery and a great in- 
crease in the will to resist. The hope for peace 
lies in maintaining this momentum. The free 
countries of Western Europe must be encouraged 
to continue their efforts towards recovery. Their 
will to resist and their ability mutually to defend 
themselves must be strengthened. They must be 
encouraged and assisted to build up their defense 
forces, through self-help and mutual aid, to a 

int where aggression cannot take place through 
internal disorders growing from the seeds sown 
by a potential aggressor, or under the guise of 
border incidents. In short, they must regain, 
indivhdeaiie aid: eattactively,  teit ability to 
maintain their independence and national security. 
This in itself is an additional deterrent to any 
would-be aggressor. Thus, even without the ex- 
istence of the North Atlantic Treaty, the need for 
assistance for defense of these countries would be 
the same. With the pact, the assistance, once 
given, will be infinitely more effective. 

It is important, however, to view the objectives 
of the proposed military assistance program in 
light of the objectives of article 3, the self-help 
and mutual aid article, of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, for the objectives of each are comple- 
mentary. The objectives of both are to maintain 
and develop individual and collective capacity to 
resist by self-help and mutual aid. That is what 
article 3 is going to do; that is what the proposed 
military assistance program is going to do. Arti- 
cle 3 does not bind the United States to the pro- 
posed military assistance program, nor indeed to 
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any program. It does bind the United States 
to the principle of self-help and mutual aid. 
Within this principle each ay to the pact must 


exercise its own honest judgment as to what it 
can and should do, to develop and maintain its 
own capacity to resist and to help others. The 
judgment of the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment is that the United States can and should pro- 
vide military assistance to assist the other coun- 
tries in the pact to maintain their collective secu- 
rity. The pact does not bind the Congress to 
reach that same conclusion, for it does not dictate 
the conclusion of honest judgment. It does 
preclude repudiation of the principle or of the 
obligation of making that honest a. Thus, 
if you ratify the pact, it cannot be said that there 
is no obligation to help. There is an obligation to 
help, but the extent, the manner, and the timing is 
up to the honest jud ent of the parties, 

I therefore earnestly trust that the Congress will 
see fit to enable this ccmnaiant to carry out that 
aspect of its foreign policy represented by the 
proposed military assistance een. At the 
same time, I urge that both the treaty and the 
proposed military assistance program should be 
considered separately and on their own merits, 

For my own vine believe that both the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the military assistance pro- 
gram will contribute to world-wide security. 

The treaty is wholly consistent with the Charter 
and designed to strengthen the system of inter- 
national law of which the Charter is the basis. It 
will give security and confidence to the signatory 
nations, whose common institutions and moral and 
ethical beliefs draw them naturally together and 
whose well-being is vital to world recovery. 

The added security of these nations does not 
threaten or weaken any other nation or portion of 
the world. The principles which draw these na- 
tions into natural affinity and which they seek 
to defend—freedom of the individual, tolerance 
and restraint, and the rule of law, are the prin- 
ciples which unite free peoples throughout the 
world. 

The determination to provide defense for these 
principles by the 12 nations joining in this treaty— 
added to the other steps taken by these and other 
nations to wage peace—must be an encouragement 
to all peoples who wish peace based on these 
principles. 

The treaty is the practical expression of the de- 
termination that an aggressor cannot divide these 
nations and pick them off one by one. History has 
taught us that the absence of such determination 
and of its clear statement in advance is gravely 
dangerous. The knowledge that armed attack 
will be met by collective defense, prompt and ef- 
fective, will surely have a steadying effect on any- 
one from whom that transgression might come. 

The political and moral strength which this 
treaty adds to the accumulating economic strength 
of a vital portion of the world will strengthen 
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our ability to build a world in which freedom is 
maintained and expanded and in which the prob- 
lems remaining and growing out of the war can 
be solved in an atmosphere free of the fear of 
aggression. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat to you 
words which the President used at the signing of 
the treaty : 


It is a simple document, but if it had existed in 
1914 and in 1939, supported by the nations which 
are represented here today, I believe it would have 
prevented the acts of aggression which led to two 
World Wars. . 


For us, war is not inevitable. We do not be- 
lieve that there are blind tides of history which 
sweep men one way or the other. In our own 
times we have seen brave men overcome obstacles 
that seemed insurmountable and forces that 
seemed overwhelming. Men with courage and 
vision can still determine their own destiny. They 
can choose slavery or freedom—war or peace. 

I have no doubt which they will choose. The 
treaty we are signing here today is evidence of 
the path they will follow. 

If there is anything certain today, if there is 
anything inevitable in the future, it is the will of 
the people of the world for freedom and peace. 


President Truman Transmits the North Atlantic Treaty to the Senate 


Tue Wuire Hovssg, April 12, 1949. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Senate a copy of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed at Washington on April 4, 1949, together 
with a report of the Secretary of State. 

This treaty is an expression of the desire of the 
eople of the United States for peace and security, 
or the continuing opportunity to live and work 

in freedom. 

Events of this century have taught us that we 
cannot achieve peace independently. The world 
has grown too small. The oceans to our east and 
west no longer protect us from the reach of bru- 
~~ and aggression. 

e have also learned—learned in blood and con- 
flict—that if we are to achieve peace we must work 
for peace. 

This knowledge has made us determined to do 
everything we can to insure that peace is main- 
tained. We have not arrived at this decision 
lightly, or without recognition of the effort it en- 
tails. But we cannot escape the great responsi- 
bility that goes with our great stature in the world. 
Every action of this Nation in recent years has 
demonstrated the overwhelming will of our people 
that the strength and influence of the United 
States shall be used in the cause of peace, justice, 
and freedom. 

In this determination, our people wholeheart- 
edly accepted the Charter of the United Nations 
in 1945. Since then, we have worked unceasingly 
to reach international agreement through the 
United Nations and to make the United Nations 
a more effective instrument for its mighty task. 

In the last year we have embarked on a great 
cooperative enterprise with the free nations of 
Europe to restore the vitality of the European 
economy—so important to the prosperity and 
peace of our country and the world. 


May 8, 1949 


The North Atlantic Treaty is further evidence 
of our determination to work for a peaceful world. 
It is in accord with the action of the Senate last 
June when it signified its approval of our country’s 
associating itself in peacetime with countries out- 
side the Western Hemisphere in collective arrange- 
ments, within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter, designed to safeguard peace and 
security. 

The 12 nations which have signed this treaty 
undertake to exercise their right of collective or 
individual self-defense against armed attack, in 
accordance with article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, and subject to such measures as the Se- 
curity Council may take to maintain and restore 
international peace and security. The treaty 
makes clear the determination of the people of 
the United States and of our neighbors in the 
North Atlantic community to do their utmost to 
maintain peace with justice and to take such action 
as they may deem necessary if the peace is broken. 

The people of the North Atlantic community 
have seen solemn agreements, designed to assure 
peace and the rights of small nations, broken one 
by one and the people of those nations deprived of 
freedom by terror and oppression. They are re- 
solved that their nations shall not, one by one, 
suffer the same fate. 

The nations signing this treaty share a common 
heritage of democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law. The American members of the North 
Atlantic community stem directly from the Euro- 
members in tradition and in love of freedom. 

e have joined together in the progressive de- 
velopment of free institutions, and we have shared 
our moral and material strength in the present 
task of rebuilding from the devastation of war. 

The security and welfare of each member of this 
community depend upon the security and welfare 
of all. None of us alone can achieve economic 
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prosperity or military security. None of us alone 
can assure the continuance of. freedom. 

Together, our joint strength is of tremendous 
significance to the future of freemen in every 
part of the world. For this treaty is clear evidence 
that differences in language and in economic and 
political systems are no real bar to the effective 
association of nations devoted to the great prin- 
ciples of human freedom and justice. 

This treaty is only one step—although a long 
one—on the road to peace. No single action, no 
matter how significant, will achieve peace. We 
must continue to work patiently and carefully, ad- 
vancing with practical, realistic steps in the light 
of circumstances and events as they occur, build- 
ing the structure of peace soundly and solidly. 

believe that the North Atlantic Treaty is such 
a step, based on the realities of the situation we 
face today and framed within the terms of the 
United Nations Charter and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In the conviction that the North Atlantic Treaty 
is a great advance toward fulfillment of the un- 
conquerable will of the people of the United 
States to achieve a just and enduring peace, I 
request the advice and consent of the Senate to its 
ratification. 

Harry S. Truman. 


THE CONGRESS 


Senate Document on North Atlantic 
Treaty Issued 


Senate Document No. 48, 81st Congress, entitled 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which was prepared by 
the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, contains documents relating to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In the document are maps showing areas de- 
fined by the North Atlantic Treaty as well as by 
the Rio treaty. Part 1 contains the text of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the President’s message 
transmitting it to the Senate, and the Secretary’s 
report. 

art 2 relates to the development of the treaty, 
in which excerpts from the United States Consti- 
tution are quoted. The Inter-American defense 
and United Nations security documents such as the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Act of Chapultepec, the Rio 
treaty of reciprocal assistance, the Fulbright and 
Connally resolutions, and excerpts from the U.N. 
Charter are printed. Agreements toward the set- 
tlement of World War II have been included—the 
Yalta agreement, the Potsdam agreement, and the 
draft treaty on the disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion of Germany offered by the United States at 
Paris. _ Under defense treaties of Western Europe 


are printed the Dunkirk treaty between Great 
Britain and France, and the Brussels treaty with 


pertinent documents. Foreign assistance and mil- 
itary aid furnished by the United States is traced 
through excerpts from the President’s message to 
Congress on Greek-Turkish aid, the act providing 
that assistance, parts of the President’s Message to 
Congress in March 1948, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, and the convention for European eco- 
nomic recovery with related documents. Steps 
leading to the North Atlantic Treaty are outlined, 
beginning with the Vandenberg resolution, quota- 
tions from President Truman’s inaugural address, 
and concluding with the white paper on the pact 
issued by the Department of State. 

Part 3 reviews the Soviet System of treaties and 
the Soviet official position on the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The Soviet mutual assistance treaties 
with illustrative texts are printed and also the 
communiqué on the establishment of the Comin- 
form, a Tass statement on the Soviet Council for 
‘Economic Mutual Assistance, a statement of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Soviet protest on the treaty, and 
the statement of the foreign ministers in reply to 
the protest. 

Part 4 is a chronology of major developments 
relating to the treaty. 


Legislation 


Suspension of Import Taxes on Copper. Hearings 
before the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
8lst Cong., Ist sess. on H. R. 2313, an act to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper. Feb. 17 and 24, 1949, 
iii, 24 pp. 

Extension of European Recovery Program. Hearings 


‘before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 


sentatives, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 2362, a bill to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. Part L 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1949. ii, 489 pp. 

Revised Supplemental Estimate—Payment of Claims 
for Damages, Audited Claims, and Judgments. Communi- 
cation from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting revised supplemental estimate of appropriation 
involving an increase of $61,713.42 for payment of claims 
for damages, audited claims, and judgments. S. Doc. 24, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Extending the Authority for the Investigation of the 
Immigration System, and Increasing the Limit of Ex- 
penditudes Therefor. S&. Rept. 65, 81st Cong., 1st sess., to 
accompany S. Res. 40. 3 pp. 

Relating to the Immigration Status of the Lawful Wives 
and Children of Chinese Treaty Merchants. S. Rept. 67, 
81st Cong., Ist sess., to accompany S. 206. 2 pp. 

Providing for the Payment of Certain Swiss Claims. 
S. Rept. 77, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., to accompany S. 612. 
5 pp. ‘ 

Relating to an Investigation of the Immigration Laws 
and the Administration Thereof. S. Rept. 86, 81st Cong., 
ist sess., to accompany S. Res. 40. 1 p. 

Promoting the Progress of Science. S. Rept. 90, 8ist 
Cong., Ist sess., to accompany S. 247. 7 pp. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension. S. Rept. 91, 81st Cong. 
1st sess., to accompany H.R. 2313. 3 pp. 
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Charter Proposing an International Trade Organization 


Transmitted to the Senate 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I submit herewith, for the consideration of the 
Congress, the Charter for an International Trade 
Organization, prepared by a conference of the 
United Nations which met in Havana in 1948, 
together with a memorandum from the Secretary 
of State. 

The Charter is designed to do two things: to 
establish a code of international conduct to guide 
nations in dealing with the fundamental problems 
of world trade, and to create an agency, within 
the framework of the United Nations, to help im- 
plement this code. 

We have learned through bitter experience how 
necessary it is for nations to approach jointly the 
task of improving the conditions of world trade. 

During the 1930’s many nations acted indepen- 
dently, each attempting to gain advantage at the 
expense of others. The result was a vicious 
circle—with restrictions by one nation provoking 
more serious restrictions by other nations in re- 
taliation. The end result was a tremendous drop 
in the volume of international trade which made 
the general depression worse and injured all 
countries. 

Since the recent war, though some nations have 
again acted unilaterally, there has been a general 
resolve to prevent the vicious circle of restrictions 
and to achieve progressively freer trade. To gain 
this objective, action by many nations is necessary. 
No one nation alone, and no small group of nations, 
can have enough impact on the network of ob- 
structions that has been built up. 

The United States program of reciprocal trade 
agreements has been a shining beacon of coopera- 
tive action to reduce tariff barriers, and it is vitally 
necessary that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act be extended in full force. 

But it is clear that trade agreements alone are 
not enough. These agreements do not touch cer- 
tain important obstacles to the expansion of world 
trade. Subsidies, cartels, and many other devices 
have important effects in limiting trade or creating 
disadvantages for one country as compared with 
another. What is needed is cooperative action to 
attack the whole range of obstacles that stand in 
the way of broadening international trade. 

The Havana Charter is a major step toward 
achieving that objective. It was agreed upon by 
the representatives of fifty-four nations after more 
than two years of preparatory study and negotia- 
tion. 


May 8, 1949 


The Charter establishes an international or- 
ganization, which is essential to continuous and 
effective international cooperation in the field of 
trade. The nations accepting membership in the 
International Trade Organization commit them- 
selves to abide by fair and liberal principles of 
trade. They agree to take no action which may 
injure fee he nation without first making a 
genuine effort to reach a constructive solution 
through consultation either directly between them- 
selves or through the Organization. They agree 
to work together continuously to achieve progres- 
sively greater trade and to settle differences with 
respect to national policies that affect the flow of 
international commerce. 

The Charter is the most comprehensive interna- 
tional economic agreement in history. It goes 
beyond vague generalities and deals with the real 
nature of the problems confronting us in the pres- 
ent world situation. While it does not include 
every detail desired by this Nation’s representa- 
tives, it does provide a practical, realistic method 
for programe action toward the goal of expand- 
ing world trade. 

The United States can be proud of its leadership 
in this constructive action to help the nations of 
the world work their way out of the morass of 
restriction and discrimination that has gripped 
international trade ever since the first world war. 
The alternative to the Charter is economic conflict 
and shrinking international trade. 

This Charter is an integral part of the larger 
program of international economic reconstruction 
and development. The great objectives of the 
European recovery program will be only partially 
realized unless we achieve a vigorous world trad- 
ing system. The economic advancement of under- 
developed areas likewise depends very largely upon 
increasing the international exchange of goods 
and services. Thus the Charter is an effective 
step toward improved standards of living through- 
out the world, toward the growth of production, 
and toward the maintenance of employment and 
economic stability. It is fundamental to the 
progressive, expanding world economy so vital to 
the increasing welfare and prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The great structure of international cooperation 
that is being erected through the United Nations 
must rest upon a solid foundation of continuous 
cooperation in economic affairs. The Charter for 
an International Trade Organization is a neces- 
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sary part of that foundation, along with the spe- 
cial arrangements that have been made in the 
fields of money and credit, transportation and 
communications, food and agriculture, labor and 
health. 

As an essential forward step in our foreign pol- 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press April 28] 
On March 24, 1948, after more than two years 
of public discussion and international negotiation, 
the representatives of 54 nations, assembled at 
Habana, completed a charter for an International 
Trade Organization for submission to their re- 
spective governments. This charter establishes a 
code of principles to be accepted in the conduct of 
international trade and an organization to help 
make them work. The organization would take 
its place with the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization as a specialized agency of 
the United Nations. 


The Economic World Today 


The world economy is still seriously out of joint. 
The aftermath of six years of struggle, with its 
depletion of financial and material resources and 
its distortion of the apparatus for the production 
and distribution of goods, is still with us. There 
are pronounced imbalances of trade not only be- 
tween the United States and most of the rest of 
the world but between other countries. 

Despite constructive efforts to cope with these 
problems, there is still a widespread feeling in the 
world of economic and political insecurity. Na- 
tions face the problems of increasing production 
and distribution of goods, of finding ways and 
means to bring the industrialized nations of the 
world back into full productivity and stability, 
and of developing and bringing into the area of 
productive trade the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 

In such a situation there is a clear need for a 
body in which policies in the field of trade can be 
continually discussed, questioned, explained, ad- 
justed, and harmonious agreement reached. The 
Iro charter provides such a body. 


Origins of the Charter 


Even while hostilities were still going on, many 
persons in the United States began to think of 
how we could reach international agreement after 
the war which would avoid the mistakes and eco- 
nomic conflict of the inter-war period and set the 
course of international trade along expanding and 
liberal lines. The Atlantic Charter enunciated 
the principle of equal access for ali to the markets 
and the raw materials of the world. Article VII 
of the mutual aid agreements laid down the prin- 
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icy, I recommend that the Congress authorize the 
United States to accept membership in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

Harry S. Truman 


Tae Waite Hovsz, 
April 28, 1949. 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


ciple of negotiation for the reduction of tariffs, 
for the elimination of preferences, and for the 
removal of discriminatory practices in interna- 
tional trade. As early as 1943, consultation began 
with representatives of the British and Canadian 
Governments to develop agreement on principles 
which ultimately emerged refined and sharpened 
in the Iro charter. 

When the Bretton Woods conference completed 
its labors in establishing the charters of the Inter. 
national Bank and the International Moneta 
Fund, the delegates recognized that their voll 
was not complete. They realized that action by 
nations in the field of the international exchanges 
and in the field of international investment re- 

uired complementary action in the field of trade. 
In the final act of that conference, therefore, they 
called upon the member nations to continue to 
work to— 


(1) reduce obstacles to international trade and in other 
ways promote mutually advantageous international com- 
mercial relations; 

(2) bring about the orderly marketing of stable com- 
modities at prices fair to the producer and consumer 
alike ; 

(3) deal with the special problems of international con- 
cern which will arise from the cessation of production 
for war purposes; and 

(4) facilitate by cooperative effort the harmonization 
of national policies of Member States designed to pro- 
mote and maintain high levels of employment and pro- 
gressively rising standards of living. 


When the Congress accepted membership for 
the United States in the Bretton Woods organiza- 
tions, it said— 


“In the realization that additional measures of 
international economic cooperation are necessary 
to facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade and render most effective the 
operations of the Fund and the Bank, it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United States to 
seek to bring about further agreement and coop- 
eration among nations and international bodies, 
as soon as possible, on ways and means which 
will best reduce obstacles to and restrictions upon 
international trade, eliminate unfair trade prac- 
tices, promote mutually advantageous commercial 
relations, and otherwise facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade and 
promote the stability of international economic 
relations.” 


Further agreement has now been reached in the 
Iro charter. 
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The basic ideas of the charter were set forth in 
the United States “Proposals for the Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment,” placed before 
the peoples of the world for their consideration 
in December 1945. It was at the suggestion of the 
United States that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, at its first meeting in 
February 1946, appointed a committee to prepare 
the agenda for an international conference on 
trade and employment, the conference which took 
place at Habana in 1948 and produced the Iro 
charter. When that preparatory committee met 
for the first time in London in October 1946, it 
had before it and adopted as its basic working 
document a “Genet Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization” proposed and pre- 
pared by the United States. A second meeting of 
the Committee was held in Geneva in 1947. 

After the London meeting, the resulting draft 
charter was published. Public hearings were held 
upon it in seven cities in the United States. Ex- 
tensive hearings were also conducted by the 
Finance Committee of the United States Senate. 
Most of the suggestions which were developed at 
those hearings ultimately found their way into 
the charter. 


Scope of the Charter 


The charter is comprehensive and detailed. It 
is a code of principles designed to guide action. It 
contains commitments covering a wide range of 
trade relations. It stands in contrast to the reso- 
lutions and recommendations of international 
economic conferences between the two World 
Wars, which were uniformly in such general terms 
and so lacking in substantive content as to have 
little or no practical effect upon the activities of 
nations. The charter leaves the world of pious 
generalities and addresses itself to the more thorny 
task of providing a guide for action in dealing 
with specific problems in international trade. 

Equally important, the charter provides a 
mechanism for continuous consultation between 
nations on policies affecting world trade. It es- 
tablishes the obligation and the mechanism of 
consultation and adjustment before action, rather 
than retaliation after it. 

We are pledged to unfaltering support of the 
United Nations in the conviction that interna- 
tional differences of opinion can best be composed 
around the conference table. The International 
Trade Organization will provide the conference 
room for Secunien of problems of international 
trade. Its rules for action, its means for consulta- 
tion will together provide a method of meeting 
world trade problems as they arise and of helping 
to maintain economic peace. 


Objective of the Charter 


The objective of the charter can be simply stated. 
It is to contribute to higher standards of living, 
to greater production and wider distribution and 
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consumption of goods and services, and thus to 
economic and political stability throughout the 
world. Itseeks to do this, first, by reducing public 
and private barriers which restrict and divert 
trade; second, by establishing the objective of 
multilateralism and nondiscrimination in inter- 
national trade and by providing means and foster- 
ing conditions under which this objective can be 
achieved as rapidly as possible; third, by provid- 
ing a means for dealing with problems arising 
out of surpluses of primary commodities; fourth, 
by promoting the economic stability and the 
maintenance of employment so essential! to liberal- 
ization of trade policy; and, fifth, by advancin 
the economic development of underdevelope 
areas, which have so great a contribution to make 
to their own welfare and that of the world. 


The Substantive Commitments of the Charter 


Many of the substantive commitments of the 
charter are based on familiar principles of United 
States — Others are of a pioneering char- 
acter. In the first group are: 


(a) The commitment that member nations will 
stand ready to negotiate for the reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of tariff preferences. 
This is simply international acceptance of a polic 
long followed by the United States under the H 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program. So far as 
the United States is concerned, this commitment 
will be carried out under the authority and pro- 
cedures of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

(6) Commitments designed to limit the use of 
indirect forms of protectionism, such as discrimi- 
natory internal taxes, mixing regulations, and 
arbitrary and concealed barriers in the guise of 
customs regulations. The principal effect of these 
commitments will be to concentrate charges upon 
imports at the customs frontier, to make it widely 
and definitely known exactly what these charges 
are, to simplify as much as possible the binding 
red tape of customs administration, and to secure a 
wider degree of uniformity in such administration. 
The provisions of the charter dealing with this 
subject represent the widest area of detailed agree- 
ment yet reached internationally in this compli- 
cated and highly important field. 

(c) A condemnation in principle of the use of 
quantitative restrictions, a limitation of their use 
in practice to specified situations in which all na- 
tions are agreed that their use is permissible, and 
a commitment to keep their use subject to inter- 
national scrutiny and control. 

(d) Acceptance of the basic principle of non- 
discrimination and equal opportunity in inter- 
national trade; the principle of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

These principles are familiar in the United 
States. They have long been incorporated in our 
trade agreements and commercial treaties. In the 
charter they are reaffirmed as objectives in all 
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cases and as rules of immediate and 
havior in cases where that is now possible. Where 
deviation is required by the exigencies of particu- 
lar ore the degree of deviation from the 


ar and the conditions under which such 
eviation will be recognized as legitimate, are 
specifically laid down. 

Some changes in present United States law will 
be necessary for full compliance with the charter. 
These changes, however, are relatively few in 
number and scope. They will be pointed out in 
detail to the Congress during the presentation of 
the charter, and necessary legislation will be pre- 
sented later. 

The charter, however, recognizes that govern- 
mental trade barriers and discriminations repre- 
sent only part of the obstacles to increased trade 
in today’s economic world. It therefore goes on 
to attack problems not hitherto dealt with in 
broad-scale international agreement. 

The charter contains the first set of interna- 
tional commitments with respect to the restrictive 
practices of private and public international car- 
tels. In many cases such practices can be as 
effective and as harmful to the development of in- 
ternational trade as the more familiar restrictions 
imposed by governments. The charter defines 
these harmful practices, and contains commit- 
ments by the member nations to take necessary 
action according to their own constitutional and 
legal systems to secure the abandonment of prac- 
tices found to be injurious. 

The charter contains the first set of commit- 
ments by governments to guide the operation of 
their state-trading enterprises. The development 
of state trading has been a phenomenon of increas- 
ing importance in the field of international trade. 
The purpose of the charter commitments is to sub- 
ject the conduct of such enterprises, as much as 
possible, to the same criteria as those which nor- 
mally govern the operation of private enterprises. 

The charter contains the first set of interna- 
tional rules with respect to the formulation and 
operation of intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments. Many special problems arise in the field 
of primary commodities. These are often pro- 
duced by large numbers of small producers and 
surpluses cause widespread hardship. Price fluc- 
tuations can be and often are violent. 

Intergovernmental action is frequently required 
to assist in dealing with such problems. In the 
past such action has normally been by agreement 
only of the producing countries. The charter, 
among other things, would require that in any 
such agreement consuming countries will have an 
equal voice with producing countries, a new re- 
quirement for commodity agreements. 

The charter contains provisions for consultation 
between members with respect to their use of sub- 
sidies, with a view to limitation of such use when 
it proves to be harmful to other nations’ interests. 
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The charter recognizes the importance to inter- 
national trade of a high and stable level of de- 
mand in the member countries. The reduction of 
barriers to international trade will be of little 
avail if there is no demand for the products of 
international trade. The full realization of de- 
mand for the products of international trade can- 
not be achieved if there are unnecessary barriers to 
the exchange of such products. These are two 
sides of the same coin. In the charter, member 
countries would commit themselves to use their 
best efforts according to their own constitutional 
procedures, such as our Employment Act of 1946 
to achieve and maintain within their borders full 
and productive employment. 

Finally, the charter recognizes the fundamental 
importance of the economic development of under- 
developed countries. Vast areas of the world are 
in very early stages of economic and industrial de- 
velopment, resources are not fully utilized, poverty 
is widespread, starvation and disease are ever 
present. Such conditions provide no basis for 
economic progress or political stability. = are 
fertile breeding grounds for discontent and un- 
rest. 

It is to the common interest of all nations to see 
such areas brought to a higher stage of economic 
development. This can be done by the efforts of 
the people and governments of the areas them- 
selves, by the efforts of private industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor in other countries, by the help of 
other governments, and by the help of interna- 
tional agencies. Therefore, the charter contains 
provisions designed to facilitate the flow of tech- 
nological information and private capital into 
areas which need and can use them and, at the 
same time, to safeguard those areas against abuses 
of foreign investment which have unhappily taken 
place in the past. 

These provisions of the charter were of deep 
and primary concern to a large number of the 
countries represented at Habana. They are of 
concern to the United States also. For it is in this 
area that the United States and other highly in- 
dustrialized and developed countries can make a 
great contribution to the sound development of 
other nations and, at the same time, to our own 


prosperity. 
The Exceptions in the Charter 


The charter is designed as a set of principles to 
be observed in action. It is not just a set of tempo- 
rary rules to meet the present abnormal and emer- 
gency economic situation. It is designed also for 
the longer term. It will represent agreement as to 
future objectives as well as to the rules for today’s 
action. 

Many of the commitments, such as those dealin 
with negotiations for the reduction of tariffs an 
elimination of preferences, the abolition of dis- 
criminatory internal taxes and regulations, the 
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simplification and publication of customs regula- 
tions, the negotiation and operation of commodity 
agreements, the limitation of the restrictive prac- 
tices of cartels, and others, can be, and must be, 
immediately and fully lived up to. 

Other commitments cannot, in the postwar eco- 
nomic world, be fully lived up to by all countries 
immediately. 

For example, the members of the Iro will com- 
mit themselves to abandon the use of quantitative 
restrictions. But during the postwar transition 
period, it is inescapably necessary for many, if 
not most, countries to budget their foreign pur- 
chases. Therefore, the charter provides that when 
countries are in real balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties they may use quantitative restrictions to limit 
their expenditures of foreign exchange. When the 
circumstances which the charter recognizes as 
justifying the use of such restrictions have been 
corrected, members are committed to abandon 
them. 

Under certain circumstances, countries in the 
process of economic development may have legiti- 
mate need to use restrictive measures, which would 
otherwise be prevented by the charter, for the de- 
velopment of new industry. Hence, the charter 
provides certain cases in which this may be done, 
provided the organization is satisfied that care- 
fully specified conditions, agreed to by all the 
members, have been met. 

Under certain circumstances, a tariff rate ne- 
gotiated under the commitment of members to ne- 
gotiate for the reduction of their tariffs may cause 
or threaten unexpected injury to a domestic 
industry. The charter provides that under such 
circumstances the country granting that conces- 
sion may withdraw or modify it to the extent 
necessary to prevent such injury. This provision 
is patterned on the escape clause which the United 
States includes in trade agreements negotiated 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Under certain circumstances, it has been neces- 
sary for governments to intervene to prevent the 
disastrous effects of surpluses of agricultural 
products by programs restricting domestic pro- 
duction or marketing. In such cases it would be 
unfair for imports to be exempt from control, and 
they could be limited. 

Considerations of national security at times re- 
quire measures which would not conform to the 
general principles which would normally be ap- 
plied under the charter. An exception is, there- 
fore, provided to permit action to be taken by 
member countries necessary for their national 
security. 

Without exceptions of this kind, members of 
the organization, ourselves included, could not ac- 
cept the commitments of the charter. The excep- 
tions are carefully defined and are agreed to by all. 
Their use is subject to scrutiny by the organiza- 
tion. Their abuse is subject to complaint by the 
members. 
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Structure and Functions of the Organization 


The International Trade Organization would 
be a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
As such, it would enter into relationship with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions and with the other specialized agencies in 
order to insure coordinated action and to avoid 
duplication of activities and functions. 

The structure of the organization itself is simple. 
It will have a Conference composed of all the mem- 
ber nations which will be its fundamental govern- 
ing body. The Conference will meet periodically, 
but at least once a year. 

The executive functions of the organization will 
be vested in an Executive Board of eighteen 
countries, of which eight must be nations of chief 
economic importance as determined by the Con- 
ference. This provision insures a permanent seat 
for the United States on the Executive Board. 
Other nations likely to have permanent seats under 
this test will be the United Kingdom, France, 
the Benelux Customs Union, and Canada. 

Each member country will have one vote in the 
Conference and on the Executive Board. De- 
cisions of the Conference and of the Executive 
Board will be by majority vote, except in certain 
cases where a two-thirds vote is required. 

The organization will have a Director General, 
to be appointed by the Conference on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Board, who will be re- 
sponsible for its day-to-day activities under the 
direction and supervision of the Executive Board. 

With one exception relating to the discrimina- 
tory application of restrictions for balance-of- 
payments reasons the organization will have no 
power to require any member to take any specific 
action. It will have the power to decide whether 
a member has lived up to its commitments under 
the charter. If it finds that the member has not 
lived up to a given commitment, it may release 
other members from certain of their charter obli- 
gations to that member, which, if not satisfied 
with this decision, may in most cases withdraw 
from the organization on sixty days’ notice. 

Decisions of the conference of the organization 
may be referred to the International Court of 
Justice for legal opinion. 

The organization will provide a forum where 
problems may be discussed and conflicting in- 
terests reconciled. It provides a means of bring- 
ing to bear upon a given problem the force of 
international public opinion. It provides a means 
of developing, on a case-by-case basis, interna- 
tional precedents in the field of economic and 
commercial relations. 

The oryanization will provide a means for the 
accumulation and dissemination of trade statistics 
and information about trade practices of govern- 
ment, e. g., customs regulations, etc., which can 
be of great service to businessmen. 

The organization will be empowered to make 
studies in various fields, for example, standardiza- 
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tion, uniformity, and simplification of customs 
regulations. It can be a means for the collection 
and dissemination of technological information. 

The expenditures of the organization are to be 
met by contributions from the members. These 
contributions are to be ——— among the 
members in accordance with a scale fixed by the 
Conference following such principles as may be 
applied by the United Nations. Should the United 

ations place a maximum limit on the propor- 
tionate contribution to its budget by any one 
member, the same limit is to be applied to con- 
tributions to the organization. 


Place of the ITO in the Structure of International 
Cooperation 


It is apparent that the economic problems fac- 
ing us ne sm cannot be solved by any one nation, 
or any few nations, but must be tackled by many 
nations working together. 

We are committed to unfaltering support of the 
United Nations. We have participated in the 
building and establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund to deal with the problems of inter- 
national exchange. The — of the Fund is 
to promote by international action reasonable 
stability and convertibility of currencies. Clearly, 
trade must be brought into balance if currencies 
are ever to be and remain stable. Regulation of 
exchange controls is futile if nations are free to 
use quantitative restrictions instead. To solve the 
problems of international trade, international 
cooperation with respect to exchange controls and 
currency valuation must go hand in hand with 
international cooperation with respect to other 
forms of trade Seta and the expansion of 
demand in international trade. 

We have participated in the building and opera- 
tion of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. We are interested in foreign 
private investment. Clearly, loans cannot be re- 
paid or earnings on investments received if inter- 
national trade is not fostered and freed. 
International cooperation in provision of capital 
must go hand in hand with international coopera- 
tion in the development of the kind of conditions 
in which capital can exercise its catalytic and 
constructive influence. 

We are playing a tremendous part in the great 
work of European recovery. In the development 
of the European Recovery Program there has been 
consistent recognition of the vital importance of 
increased trade. The participating countries have 
an themselves to cooperate to reduce trade 

arriers and expand trade in accord with the 
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ee gr of the draft charter for an Internationa] 
rade Organization. Similar pledges are re. 


ated in the Convention for European Economie 

ooperation. 

Section 115 (b) (3) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act requires the inclusion in the bilateral aid 
agreements between each of the participating 
countries and the United States a general under- 
taking to cooperate in facilitating and stimulating 
an increasing interchange of goods and serviceg 
and in reducing barriers to trade. In accord with 
this Congressional mandate a provision to this 
effect was included in the bilateral aid agreements 
with the participating countries. 

The European Recovery Program is designed to 
help put the European countries on their feet. 
The Iro charter provides principles and rules of 
trade which if followed over the long term will 

ive them the best chance of staying on their feet, 

he problem is one of markets as much at it is 
one of production. Our investment in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program can be fully realized only 
if the participating countries are able and willi 
to adopt trade policies which will foster multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory, and expanding inter- 
national trade, rather than policies of bilateralism, 
discrimination, limitation, and control. Wide ac- 
ceptance of the charter throughout the world 
would mean that many other nations besides those 
in Western Europe would be marching in the same 
direction and with the same purpose. 

We are deeply interested in assisting in the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas of the world. 
We hope to see these areas develop under political 
and economic institutions in which human dignity 
and freedom can be preserved. In particular, we 
hope to increase the international flow of technical 
knowledge. This is not something which we can, 
or would wish, to do alone. Other nations have 
great reservoirs of knowledge and experience 
which they too can, and will be glad to, share. 
The International Trade Organization will be one 
means whereby resources of knowledge may be 
pooled and directed to the areas and projects 
where they can be most constructive. 


Conclusion 


Thus, the International Trade Organization, 
like the other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, is part of a pattern—the pattern of the 
great majority of a community of nations co- 
operating together in various fields of the com- 
munity’s life to provide the services which the 
community needs. 
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Steps Taken for Safety of Americans in Lower Yangtze Valley 


NOTICE BY U.S. CONSULATE GENERAL 
[Released to the press April 26] 
The following announcement to American citi- 
zens was issued by the U.S. Consulate General in 
Shanghai on April 25, pursuant to the Department 
of State authorization and consultation with 
Admiral Badger: 


As pointed out in the statement issued by the 
Consultate General on April 23, the recent inci- 
dents on the Yangtze require a reappraisal of the 
plans which have been made for the evacuation of 
Americans to points of safety in the event that 
conditions in Shanghai should become so hazard- 
ous as to make this appear to be desirable. The 
commanding officer of the American naval forces 
stationed at Shanghai, pursuant to this reappraisal 
and to his instructions not to become involved in 
China’s fratricidal civil war, is shortly moving 
his heavy units from close anchorages in the 
Whangpoo to the lower Yangtze. 

Contact will be maintained by small craft 
between Shanghai and the naval units in the lower 
Yangtze as long as this proves feasible. 

American citizens desiring safe haven aboard 
American naval units will be processed at the 
American Consulate General starting immediately 
and will then be received at the U.S. Naval Annex, 
627 Yangtzepoo Road. The evacuation unit of 
the American Consulate General is being re- 
activated today. Citizens taking advantage of 
this facility will appreciate that no guarantee can 
be given that they will be permitted to land again 


by the local authorities. The Consulate General 
will of course continue to function. 

Citizens taking advantage of these facilities will 
realize that accommodations although adequate 
may not be comfortable. Those not desiring or 
not able to return to Shanghai will be routed on- 
ward by commercial shipping or to Hong Kong 
or Japan for further routing. American citizens 
will appreciate that when these facilities are no 
longer available no further facilities of any kind 
can be provided by the American authorities for 
the protection of American citizens in Shanghai 
and they must be prepared to remain here. 

Citizens may wish to check whether commercial 
facilities are available either on ships or planes. 
The Consulate General will have the latest in- 
formation available regarding such facilities. 
Attention is invited to the fact that additional 
space has been made available in the President 
Wilson due to depart April 27. 


AMBASSADOR STUART INSTRUCTED TO RE- 
PORT TO WASHINGTON 
[Released to the press April 25] 
Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart has remained 
in Nanking during the take-over of the city by 
Chinese Communists, as have the chiefs of most 
other diplomatic missions. Before the Chinese 
Communist army occupied the city, Ambassador 
Stuart received instructions that when he con- 
siders it advisable, after assuring himself regard- 
ing the safety and welfare of the American com- 
munity in the lower Yangtze Valley area, he is 
to come to Washington for consultations. 
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